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Ad  bureau  puts 
more  stress  on 
retail  ad  sales 

High  Court 
refuses  to 
lift  gag 

Co-op  agency 
opened  by  Y&R 
(see  page  20) 
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Our 

Straw  Poll 
is  a  winner, 
too! 


The  1976  Chicago  Sun-Times  Straw  Poll 
upheld  its  44-year  record  of  accurately 
measuring  political  opinion  in  Illinois. 

The  poll  foresaw  the  closeness  of  the 
Presidential  race  in  the  state  and  came 
within  seven-tenths  of  a  percentage  point 
in  predicting  the  outcome. 

In  breaking  down  the  Presidential  race 
by  city,  suburbs  and  downstate,  the 
Sun-Times  Straw  Poll  predicted: 

—  Carter  the  winner 

in  Chicago  by  67%— Actual,  67%  * 

—  Carter  the  winner 

in  suburbs  by  60.2%— Actual,  61  %* 

—  Ford  the  winner 

downstate  by  55.5%— Actual,  55%  * 

We  also  predicted  accurately  the  results 
of  the  governor,  state’s  attorney,  attorney 
general  and  secretary  of  state  races. 

We  salute  our  pollsters  for  keeping  the 
Straw  Poll  a  model  for  newspapers 
around  the  country.  This  dedication  to 
editorial  excellence  is  what  readers  and 
editors  expect  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News ''Sun-Times  News  Service. 

'Figures  based  on  returns  as  of  Nov,  4,  1976. 

CHICAGO 

Sui\>%mes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Tom  Jones  spent  six  weeks 
training  his  crew  of  38  poll¬ 
sters.  The  key  to  the  poll’is 
success  was  careful  pre-' 
planning  and  meticulous 
ballot  gathering  and  compu¬ 
tation.  Two  visits  were  made 
to  every  area,  the  final  tabula¬ 
tion  being  based  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  visit. 
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We’re  The  Travel  Newspaper  of 
r^x  the  Pacifie  Northwest 


In  Seattle,  the  j^eople  wlio  si)eiul  inone\  on  travel  read 
The  Fost-Intelliueneer.  And  tor  many  yood  reasons! 
The\  like  the  two  hi^  travel  seetions  eaeh  week,  the 
nine  seasonal  “Si)eeials”  diiriini  the  year;  the  jointh 
sponsored  F-l/Aineriean  Soeietx  of  Travel  Auents 
Travel  Film  F'estivals  that,  sinee  1967,  ha\ e  attraeted 
over  lOO.OOO  enthnsiastie  |Kitrons. 

\o  donht  about  it.  The  F-I  has  travel  ajipeal.  It’s  uood 
tor  readers.  And  meat  for  advertisers,  too. 

For  e.xample,  last  \  ear  loeal  tonr  and  travel  service 
aeeoimts  placed  ov  er  6691  ol  their  lineaizt*  in  The  Fost- 
Intelliitencer  —  and  the  figure  is  nj)  to  7.39?^ 
tor  the  first  6  months  of  1976. 

1  he  Fost-lntelliyeneer  can  helj)  ijoti  tempt  onr 
wanderlust  readers  —  and  loosen  their  pnrse  strimis, 
too.  If  von  want  more  information  ahont  W  estern 
W  ashinuton’s  leadiim  morniin:  newspaper  and  its  on 
the-uo  audience,  have  a  talk  with  vonr  Ilearst 
.\dv  ertisinu  Serv  ice  representative. 

The  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 


[PiJ  s 

W'ant  to  know  our  travel  plans? 

Send  for  onr  1977  Travel  Section  Calendar 
siiotliKlitinn  tlie  regidar  Sunday  and  Tlinrs- 
day  sections  and  indicating'  our  special 
“emirhasis”  features  for  tlie  coining  vear. 
Address  your  refpiest  to  l!)avid  Bond, 
Travel  Kditor.  Tlie  Seattle  I’ost-lntelli- 
uencer,  .521  Wall  Strer-t,  Seattle.  Wasliini'- 
ton  98121. 


Kentucky 


Donrey  comes  to  Kentucky. 

The  Glasgow  (KY)  Daily  Times  recently  joined  the  Donrey  Media  Group  as  its  thirty-first  daily 
newspaper  and  moves  Donrey’s  operations  into  eleven  states. 

Donrey  brings  many  benefits  to  the  Daily  Times  and  Glasgow  with  this  acquisition. 

Donrey  will  continue  to  provide  and  enhance  the  Daily  Time’s  independence,  integrity  and  high 
level  of  community  service. 

All  Daily  Times’  personnel  remained  with  Donrey  after  the  purchase,  reflecting  Donrey’s 
philosophy  of  keeping  present  employees  when  we  make  an  acquisition. 

Daily  Times’  employees  are  also  receiving  many  other  benefits.  Scholarships  and  loans  to 
employees’  children  for  college,  an  excellent  group  Insurance  program  and  a  retirement  trust 
program  are  just  a  few.  . 

Now,  whenever  the  Daily  Times  needs  specialized  assistance  In  any  journalism  or  related  field, 
it’s  as  near  as  their  phone.  Donrey’s  management  services  division  is  always  ready  to  assist  any 
Donrey  company. 

Even  though  the  Daily  Times  has  a  new  owner,  their  editorial  policy  won’t  change.  Donrey’s 
philosophy  of  autonomy  insures  that  local  decisions  will  always  be  made  on  a  local  level. 

Donrey  and  the  Daily  Times  have  begun  a  great  new  relationship  that  continues  to  provide  a 
quality  newspaper  to  its  subscribers,  while  Improving  the  staff’s  benefits. 
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DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  AR  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas  •  Kentucky 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Many  people  have  asked  me,  Mr.  ROTO-SCREEN, 
-  the  dampener  for  DiLitho©,  what  products  I  work 
best  with. 


(TO 


My  technical  representatives  will  recommend 
certain  specifications,  but  they  suggest  you 
choose  the  specific  brands. 

I  do  prefer  offset  grade  newsprint,  anodized 
plates,  A-1  rollers  and  new  blankets.  Letterpress 
inks  are  acceptable,  but  consult  your  ink 
manufacturer  as  to  his  recommendations. 

One  of  my  technical  representatives  would  be 
delighted  to  discuss  your  particular  needs  at 
your  convenience.  Call  us  at  (913)  492-9050 
today. 


Di Litho— registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive.  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215  -  Telephone  (913)  492-9050 


FEBRUARY 


JANUARY 


1 

4  5  6  7  8 
11  12  13  14  15 
18  19  20  21  22 
25  26  27  28  29 


8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Marc  Plaza,  Hotel 

and  Milwaukee  Convention  Center. 

9- 12 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association.  New  York  City  Hilton 
13-15 — ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 
13-15 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Omni  International,  Norfolk. 

15- 16 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Inn, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

16- 19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Queen 

Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

20-22 — Arizona  Newspapiers  Association,  Marriott  Hotel,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass. 

23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  sales  confer¬ 
ence,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

27-29 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

30-Feb.  4 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Management 
Conference,  Cerromar-Dorado,  Puerto  Rico. 


3-5 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas.  Tex. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspapers  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

17- 19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston  Mar¬ 

riott,  Newton,  Mass. 

18- 20 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 

and  National  Telephone  Supervisors,  Pick-(5ongress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
III. 

26- March  1 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Camino  Real  Hotel, Mexico 

City. 

27- March  1 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fairmount  Hotel,  Dal¬ 

las,  Tex. 

27-March  1 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn, 
Rochester,  N  Y. 


3-5— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30-April  1 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey 
Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania. 


2-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Hilton  Inn,  Raleigh. 

25- 27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 

Francisco,  California. 

26- 29 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Advertising  Seminar, 

Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

I- 5 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Sheraton  Waikiki.  Hon¬ 

olulu. 

8-11 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Kutchers 
Country  Club,  Monticello,  N  Y. 

II- 13 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

15-18 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Diplomat 

Hotel,  Hollywood,  Florida. 

15-18 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  sales  promotion  confer¬ 
ence,  Atlanta  Hilton 

18-21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  West  Virginia. 
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Now. .  •  a  Viewpoint 
Your  Readers  Will  Find 
More  Important  Than  Ever! 


RONALD  REAGAN 

Already  appearing  in  nearly  100  newspapers,  including: 

Washington  POST  /  St.  Louis  GLOBK  DHMOCRAT  /  Cleveland  PRESS  /  Los  Angeles  HERALD  EXAMINER 
Cincinnati  ENQUIRER  /  Seattle  TIMES  /  San  Diego  UNION  /  Birmingham  NEWS  /  Sacramento  BEE  /  Denver  POST 
Miami  NEWS  /  Buffalo  EVENING  NEWS  /  Phoenix  GAZETTE  /  Charlotte  NEWS  /  Las  Vegas  SUN  /  Tulsa  WORLD 
Knoxville  JOURNAL  /  El  Paso  TIMES  /  Oklahoma  City  OKLAHOMAN  /  Reno  GAZETTE  /  Tucson  CITIZEN 
Shreveport  TIMES  /  Middletown  TIMES  HERALD  RECORD  /  Knoxville  JOURNAL  /  Ft.  Wayne  NEWS  SENTINEL 
Portland  OREGON  JOURNAL  /  Dallas  TIMES  HERALD  /  Spokane  CHRONICLE  /  San  Antonio  LIGHT 
Camden  COURIER  POST  /  San  Juan  EL  MUNDO  /  Athens  ELEFTHEROS  KOSMOS 


■  I  ■  For  terms,  write  or  phone  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 

M^Kina  ■features  Svnclica'l'* 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  Area  Code  212  682-5600 


Order  your  copy  now  .  .  . 


“The  First 
Amendment” 


136  Supreme  Court  Cases 
Adjudicating  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  Press  Issues 

Reprinted  from  Editor  &  Publisher  July  3, 
1976  Bicentennial  Issue  .  .  .  PLUS  a  com¬ 
plete  syllabus  of  the  famous  “Nebraska  Case” 
reprinted  from  E&P’s  issue  of  July  17,  1976. 

$2  per  copy 

Invaluable  for  newspapers,  journalists, 
educators,  students,  librarians,  attorneys, 
publishers.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY. 


Circulation  Dept.,  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  copies  of  "The  First  Amendment” 

Supreme  Court  cases,  at  $2  per  copy.  □  Payment  is  enclosed. 
□  Bill  my  company  (10  or  more  copies). 

Name  . 

Company  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State  .  Zip  . 


Newsbriefs _ 

The  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  said  it  is  prepared  to  meet  with 
major  shareholders  of  Southland  Paper  Mills  of  Lufkin, 
Tex.,  to  consider  terms  for  acquiring  Southland.  To  pur¬ 
chase  Southland  common  shares  that  it  does  not  already 
own,  St.  Regis  would  invest  about  $175  million.  St.  Regis 
owns  4,001,925  or  37%  of  Southland's  10,719,025  shares 
outstanding. 

*  3k 

Members  of  the  Canton,  Ohio  Local  219  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Typographical  Union  have  voted  to  accept  a  contract  with 
the  Canton  Repository,  a  Thomson  newspaper. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  procedure  that  permits  incentives 
for  early  retirement  and  a  severance  program  in  case  of  a  lay 
off.  Five  ITU  members  are  65  or  over. 

Local  219  only  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Canton  newspaper. 
The  five  other  Thomson  Newspapers,  as  reported  in 
E&P,  Nov.  6,  are  still  on  strike.  Supervisory  personnel  are 
continuing  publication  of  these  papers.  The  Fairmont  (W. 
Va.)  Times  was  closed  because  of  possible  trouble  by  union 
pickets. 

♦  *  3k 

The  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review  a  lower  court 
decision  upholding  a  Willingboro,  N.J.  ordinance  that  bans 
"for  sale”  signs  in  front  of  houses  on  the  ground  that  such 
signs  may  lead  to  panic  selling  by  white  homeowners  in 
integrated  neighborhoods.  The  decision  to  review  is  seen  as 
another  in  a  series  of  cases  testing  the  degree  to  which 
freedom  of  speech  protects  the  words  and  actions  of 
advertisers. 

♦  *  * 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  upheld  a  New  Brunswick 
Appeal  Court  ruling  that  wiped  out  a  monopoly  conviction 
against  K.C.  Irving  Ltd.  of  St.  John  and  three  associated 
companies.  The  conviction  included  a  $150,000  fine  and  a 
court  order  that  two  of  the  5  Irving  papers  be  sold.  The  court 
said  there  was  not  enough  proof  that  the  ownership  and 
control  of  these  newspapers  by  Irving  was  against  the 
public's  interest. 

3k  3k  3k 

Because  of  various  restrictions  in  the  tax  reform  law  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  has  canceled  its  February  25-March  1  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  for  Mexico  City.  Inland's  board  decided  to  schedule 
the  meeting  February  20-22  in  Chicago  at  the  Drake  Hotel. 

3k  3k  3k 

A  national  survey  of  personnel  and  employment  executives 
shows  that  newspaper  advertising  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  attracting  and  hiring  new  employes.  The  survey 
was  conducted  by  the  Employment  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  (EMA)  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  a  non-profit,  educational 
organization  of  employment  and  personnel  executives. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  business  firms  responding  to  the 
survey  said  they  use  newspaper  advertising  to  attract  appli¬ 
cants  for  non-exempt  jobs.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  polled 
companies  said  newspaper  advertising  was  responsible  for 
filling  more  than  50%  of  their  non-exempt  employment  open¬ 
ings,  while  employment  agencies  and  direct  contacts  by  in¬ 
dividuals  filled  15%  and  20%  respectively. 

In  hiring  exempt  or  professional  personnel,  93%  of  the 
respondents  used  newspaper  advertising  to  attract  new 
applicants  with  %%  of  the  firms  having  an  employe  referral 
program  and  80%  using  agencies.  In  effectiveness,  30%  of 
the  companies  reported  newspaper  ads  filled  50%  or  more  of 
their  professional  openings,  while  67%  said  it  was  a  source 
for  filling  25%  or  more  of  their  exempt  jobs. 
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A  bank  owned  by  the  Shah  of  Iran  joined 
New  Orleans  developers  in  underwriting  a 
S500  million  riverfront  construction  project 
on  the  Vieux  Carre  side  of  Canal  Street. 

The  project,  known  as  Canal  Place, 
is  to  be  a  23-acre  development  and  will  in¬ 
clude  office  towers,  hotels,  apartments,  shops 
and  restaurants. 

The  New  Orleans  project  marks  the 
first  time  that  Iranian  capital  has  been  used 
to  underwrite  a  project  in  partnership  with 
U.  S.  interests. 

When  fully  constructed.  Canal  Place 
will  include  2.5  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  in  three  buildings;  two  hotels,  one  of 
500  rooms,  the  other  300  rooms;  1,800 
residential  units;  a  retail  mall  offering  one 
million  square  feet  for  more  than  100  shops 
and  department  stores;  4,000  enclosed 
parking  spaces,  and  helicopter  landing 
facilities. 


All  of  the  high  and  low-rise  structures 
will  be  linked  in  a  setting  of  easy  access  and 
special  landscaping.  There’ll  be  spacious  walk¬ 
ways  for  pedestrians  and  independent  travel 
ways  for  cars. 

Another  welcomed  feature  of  this 
fabulous  project  will  be  a  broad  elevated 
terrace  from  which  you’ll  have  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  port  activ¬ 
ities. 

Dr.  Houshang  Ram,  chairman  of  the 
Bank  Omran  of  Tehran,  Iran,  lauded  Canal 
Place  for  being  “unique  in  the  world,  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  architecture  and  planning.” 

Let  both  The  Times-Picayune  and  The 
States-Item  tap  this  $5*/4  billion  effective 
buying  income  market  for  you.  Metro  New 
Orleans  is  indeed  an  immense  and  imagina¬ 
tive  market.  The  Shah  of  Iran  believes  it  is. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charier  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member  American 
“  ‘  *  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  average  net  paid  June  30.  1976 — 25.009 


Getting  out  the  vote 

The  tui’nout  for  the  Presidential  election,  more  than  80 
million  voters,  was  the  largest  in  the  nation’s  history  al¬ 
though  the  millions  of  registered  voters  who  did  not  go  to 
the  polls  and  the  percentages  compared  to  previous  elec¬ 
tions  were  disappointing. 

In  1972  about  77.7  million  Americans  voted.  But  since  10 
million  more  voters  were  eligible  this  year  the  increase  of 
about  three  million  was  not  massive. 

This  year,  about  53.3%  of  the  eligible  voters  participated. 
In  1972  that  figure  was  55.4%  and  in  1968  it  was  60.7%.  This 
is  not  an  impressive  record,  and  yet  it  could  have  been 
worse.  All  media  deserve  some  credit  for  that. 

Mid-way  through  the  campaign  it  was  projected  that  less 
than  50%  of  the  voters  would  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 
Only  a  massive  get-out-the-vote  drive  by  press  and  broad¬ 
casting  prevented  that  from  happening.  In  spite  of  that 
effort  it  seems  it  was  too  little,  too  late. 

Before  the  next  Presidential  campaign  rolls  around  all 
media  should  make  plans  for  a  longer  and  coordinated  get- 
out-the-vote  drive  to  make  all  Americans  of  voting  age 
realize  the  importance  of  their  voting  privilege  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  it. 

American  economic  system 

The  excitement  of  the  Bicentennial  Year,  which  has  been 
reflected  in  most  of  the  nation’s  media  this  year,  seems  to  be 
tapering  off.  We  hope  this  ennui  will  not  affect  the  interest 
of  all  media  in  the  extremely  important  program  of  The 
Advertising  Council  designed  to  improve  economic  literacy 
and  knowledge  of  the  “American  Economic  System.’’ 

In  the  first  four  months  of  the  campaign  almost  a  million 
copies  of  a  booklet  on  the  subject  have  been  distributed.  It  is 
estimated  media  use  of  public  service  advertising  on  the 
theme  has  reached  an  audience  of  more  than  187  million 
Americans.  More  booklets  and  advertising  materials  will  be 
offered  in  what  will  be  a  three  to  five-year  effort. 

It  will  take  that  long  at  least  to  correct  the  misinformation 
and  lack  of  understanding  of  how  the  American  economic 
system  works  and  we  hope  the  nation’s  media  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  sustained  participation. 

New  AP  chief 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
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Keith  F uller  is  the  tenth  man  to  serve  as  operating  head  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  its  almost  130  years.  He  is  the 
seventh  to  have  the  title  of  general  manager  following  such 
illustrious  predecessors  as  Melville  E.  Stone,  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  Kent  Cooper,  Frank  Starzel,  and  Wes  Gallagher. 
And,  with  his  official  designation  as  president  and  general 
manager,  he  is  the  second  man  to  have  that  combined  title 
heading  the  world-wide  news  cooperative. 

His  30-year  career  with  AP  has  been  marked  by  successful 
milestones  which  have  led  him  to  this  larger  responsibility. 
We  speak  for  the  entire  newspapei’  business,  we  feel  sure,  in 
wishing  him  continuing  successes  in  his  leadership  of  AP. 
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FEEDBACK  by  Vic  Carrtone 


THE  GOLD  MINE  AND  THE  POACHERS. 


“QUOTE  AND  UNQUOTE” 


Letters 


25%  EDITORIAL 

In  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty"  (Oct.  9, 
E&P),  Robert  U.  Brown  asserts  that 
only  shoppers  contain  “mostly  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

I'd  like  him  to  show  me  any  newspaper 
in  this  country  that  doesn’t  seek  the  ideal 
75-25%  advertising-editorial  ratio.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  any  newspaper 
to  survive  long  without  containing 
“mostly  advertising." 

Obviously,  this  goal  (also  established 
as  a  requirement  of  second  class  postal 
permit  eligibility)  doesn't  make  everyone 
who  pursues  it  a  shopper  publisher. 

I’ve  never  known  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  who  didn't  readily  accept 
the  definition  that  says,  in  effect,  a  publi¬ 
cation  that  doesn't  maintain  at  least  25% 
editorial  content  isn't  a  newspaper. 

This  25%  editorial  content  minimum 
also  is  accepted  by  virtually  every  state 
in  the  Union  as  qualification  for  official 
or  legal  newspaper  status. 

I  hope  Mr.  Brown  hasn’t  fallen  into 
that  semantic  trap  created  by  paid- 
circulation-only  people  that  preaches 
that  anyone  who  publishes  a  free  or 
volunteer-paid  newspaper  really  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  shopper.  If  he  has,  he  probably 
is  headed  for  the  same  sort  of  financial 
disaster  (or,  at  least,  discomfort)  that  so 
many  of  the  metro  dailies  have  suffered 
in  recent  years  because  they  missed  the 
boat  America’s  suburban  publishers 
caught.  And  many  of  those  suburbanites 
started  as  free  circulation  newspapers 
and  have  remained  that  or  gone  to  volun¬ 
teer  paid  newspaper  status. 

Hal  Lister 

(Lister  is  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
University  of  Missouri.) 

♦  *  * 

THREE  LINES 

I  was  amused  to  see  that  business 
editors  participating  in  a  recent  survey 
said  they  want  much  more  information  in 
corporate  earnings  news  releases  to 
“improve  public  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  An  accurate  survey  would  show 
in  fact  that  newspapers — including  the 
Wa//  Street  Journal,  New  York  Times 
and  Los  Angeles  Times — reduce  most 
earnings  releases  to  three  line  tables  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  other  data  they  contain. 
The  exceptions — essentially  the  Fortune 
500 — are  typically  reduced  to  one  or  two 
paragraphs  unless  they  involve  financial 
disaster. 

How  will  public  understanding  of  bus¬ 
iness  be  benefitted  by  our  providing  the 
financial  press  with  information  that  ex¬ 
perience  has  already  proven  will  never 
see  the  light  of  print? 

John  A.  Senning 

(Senning  is  with  Cline,  Fast  &  Senning 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles.) 


“As  President,  Jimmy  Carter  should 
seek  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba.  Carter  should  name  jour¬ 
nalists  as  ambassadors  to  Havana  and 
other  Caribbean  and  Central  and  South 
American  territories  and  as  the  top  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs  sections  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.” 

James  W.  Carty.  professor  and  chairman  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  department  of  Bethany  Collefie.  Bethany,  W.Va.  in  a 
speech  to  the  3rd  annual  International  Media  Conference. 
Edinhurg,  Texas.  November  19. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“The  tenacity  with  which  political  at¬ 
titudes  are  held  helps  to  explain  why  the 
endorsement  of  candidates  by  well- 
known  leaders  or  newspapers  carries  so 
little  weight  with  voters.” 

George  Gallup  Jr.,  in  an  intenieM'  with  the  New  York  Times, 
November  14. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“Our  success  as  business  enterprise 
depends  upon  the  continued  strength  of 

COMMON  ERRORS 

I  heartily  endorse  Mitch  Kehetian’s 
letter  on  Russian  Credits  (E&P,  Sept. 
25).  Especially  as  a  onetime  Metro 
foreign  editor  and  later  as  an  educator,  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  use  of  “Russia” 
where  USSR  or  Soviet  Union  is  meant  is 
basic  inaccuracy. 

I’d  go  a  couple  of  steps  farther,  how¬ 
ever,  in  noting  two  similar  commonplace 
errors:  (1)  the  use  of  “England,”  where 
Britain,  Great  Britain,  or  United  King¬ 
dom  is  meant,  and  (2)  the  use  of 
“America”  to  define  the  United  States. 

Robert  Crichton 

(Crichton  is  editor-publications  for  On¬ 
tario  Hydro,  Toronto.) 


the  free  enterprise  system,  inasmuch  as 
our  newspapers  are  so  much  a  part  of 
it.” 

Edwin  L.  Heminger.  publisher,  Findlay  (Ohio)  Courier  and 
president  of  Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  speech 
November  11. 

*  ♦  * 

“Years  ago  Sunday  roto  sections  had  a 
lovely  disarming  quality.  But  today  the 
Sunday  roto  is  a  magazine  too  smart, 
smug  and  sophisticated.  Isn’t  it  time  that 
newspapers  returned  to  their  early  draw¬ 
ing  card — the  personality-stressed  Sun¬ 
day  roto?” 

Robert  Viano,  onetime  magazine  and  newspaper  editor,  in 
a  letter-to-the-editor  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

♦  *  * 

“We  are  not  about  to  compromise  our 
mandate  to  report  the  news  fully  and  ac¬ 
curately.  I’m  not  suggesting  that  we’ll 

adopt  screaming  headlines  or  tainted 

journalism.  Nor  do  1  prescribe  an  over¬ 
dose  of  sex,  violence  and  unpleasant¬ 
ness.” 

John  Brooks,  executive  managing  editor,  Toronto  Star,  at  a 
presentation  for  advertisers  of  the  Star's  revamped  Modern 
Living  section  in  the  Saturday  paper. 

Short  Takes _ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S — ,  a  boy  bom  at 
Brokaw  Hospital,  Normal,  had  good  tex¬ 
ture  and  because  we  didn’t  have  to  pay  for 

it,  we  got  to  do  extra  projects. 

— Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  letter  stands  to  be  out-of-date,  con¬ 
taining  some  misinformation  no  longer 
correct. — Buffalo  Evening  News. 

*  ♦  * 

He  has  been  chosen  New  England 
coach  of  the  pear  three  times — New  York 
Times. 
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(rueniaeif  lA’Pelley 

Ed  itorial  ca  ti(H)n  int 

The  Christum  Science  Monitor 


Guernsey  LePelley  has  a  gift  for  looking  at 
people  and  things  through  his  private  fun-house 
min'or. 

Possibly  that  gift  comes  from  35-plus  years  of 
flying  his  oum  planes,  looking  down  at  the  world 
from  different  angles.  Perhaps  his  being  a  drama¬ 
tist— the  author  of  18  plays— has  something  to  do 
with  his  knack  for  staging  serious  issues  under 
the  antic  guise  of  comedy. 

LePelley  sees  people’s  faces  as  fair  public 
comment  upon  themselves;  a  cartoonist  only  un¬ 
derlines  that  comment.  LePelley’s  law:  The  bigger 
the  man,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  object  to  caricature. 
Several  Presidents  have  requested  his  originals 
of  themselves. 

As  a  picture  parable,  the  cartoon  makes 
issues  that  seem  complicated,  very  simple.  For  a 
newspaper  dedicated  to  constructive  journalism, 
LePelley’s  challenge  is  also  to  do  the  job  with 
enough  humor  so  even  the  person  depicted  can 
appreciate  (and  perhaps  be  persuaded  by)  the 
cartoon’s  message. 

His  answer  to  the  challenge:  aim  your  con¬ 
cern  at  the  right  and  wrong  of  an  idea  rather  than 
a  person.  His  observ  ation:  If  you’re  really  angry, 
you  can’t  cartoon,  because  your  antagonism  affects 
your  whole  art. 

LePelley’s  gentle  satiric  nudge,  rather  than  a 
battering  knock-out,  best  conveys  the  Monitor’s 
effort  to  persuade  rather  than  antagonize.  It’s  an 
effort  relied  on  by  subscribers 
in  1.30  countries . . .  and  by  the 
19.3  million  readers  of  the 
171  newspapers  worldwide 
subscribing  to  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
News  and  Photo  Service. 


A  way  of  seeing. 
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Ad  bureau  earmarks  $3.5  m  for  retail 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
on  recommendation  of  its  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee,  will  expand  its  re¬ 
tail  sales  organization  beginning  in 
January  and  is  expected  to  allocate  in 
excess  of  60%  of  its  budget  or  some  $3.5 
million  to  finance  its  intensified  retail 
sales  effort  in  1977. 

Three  additional  sales  executives,  to 
be  based  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles,  will  be  hired  to  work  primarily 
in  the  department  store  and  general  mer¬ 
chandise  area  that  includes  such  major 
retail  accounts  as  Sears,  J.  C.  Penney 
and  Montgomery  Ward.  This  will  bring 
to  10,  the  total  number  of  NAB  execu¬ 
tives  involved  in  the  retail  area. 

Meanwhile,  the  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising  has  announced  it  will  ag¬ 
gressively  go  after  newspaper's  largest 
retail  advertiser — Sears — in  1977.  The 
television  bureau  has  created  a  special 
“target  selling  kit”  to  generate  more  tv 
dollars  from  local  Sears  stores. 

Dues  are  increased 

The  decision  to  expand  the  Bureau's 
retail  sales  organization  was  made  by  its 
board  of  directors  based  on  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  Bureau's  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  headed  by  Vance 
Stickell,  director  of  sales,  Los  Anf>eles 
Times.  In  approving  the  expansion,  the 
board  also  authorized  a  7%  dues  in¬ 
crease,  effective  December  1,  to  finance 
the  move. 

“Most  retail  chains  today  are  moving 
toward  more  centralized  decision  mak¬ 
ing,”  said  Leo  Bogart,  general  manager, 
NAB.  “More  decisions  on  every  aspect 
of  business  including  advertising  are 
being  made  from  headquarters.  Our  ex¬ 
pansion  will  enable  us  to  gain  wider 
exposure  and  make  more  contact  with 
the  key  decision  makers  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  level.  Instead  of  calling  on 
them  once  every  six  months,  we  will 
now  be  able  to  call  on  them  once  every 
six  weeks.” 

Chains  that  will  be  receiving  a  more 
concentrated  effort  are  Allied  Stores, 
Federated  and  the  May  Company, 
among  others.  These  are  chains  that 
have  so  many  different  divisions  and  re¬ 
gional  offices,  that  calls  must  be  made  at 
both  the  local  and  headquarters  levels, 
Bogart  said. 

Al  Eisenpreis,  recently  named  vice- 
president  for  retail  marketing,  a  new  posi¬ 


tion  at  the  Bureau,  will  assume  this  post 
January  I. 

Eisenpreis  will  work  with  each  of  the 
sales  executives  in  stimulating  research 
ideas  of  the  sales  executives  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  research  and  developing  presenta¬ 
tions.  He  will  act  as  the  market  planner 
of  the  retail  organization  much  as 
Charles  Kinsolving  serves  as  market 
planner  of  the  national  advertising  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  other  retail  executives  will  con¬ 
tinue  performing  their  current  functions. 
Christo  Jackson  is  responsible  for  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  chains  Sears,  Ward  and 
Penney.  Larry  Goodman  is  responsible 
for  department  and  specialty  chains;  Jim 
Hollis  for  discount  and  drug  chains;  Dick 
Neale,  for  grocery  chains;  Bill  Solch,  re¬ 
tail  sales  development;  and  Frank  Hen- 
nessy,  coop  advertising. 

Room  for  expansion 

The  move  to  expand  the  retail  segment 
of  the  Bureau  was  made  by  the  board, 
according  to  Bogart,  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  potential  that  still  exists 


in  the  retail  advertising  area  for  news¬ 
papers. 

There  is  also  the  competitive  pressure 
being  put  on  newspapers  by  the  broad¬ 
cast  media  for  a  share  of  the  retail  ad 
dollars.  “We  want  to  hold  onto  our  share 
of  retail  ad  dollars  and  expand  it  where 
opportunities  arise.” 

At  its  annual  meeting  last  week,  TvB 
president  Roger  Rice  announced  a  nine 
point  program  for  1977  that  includes 
among  other  things:  a  greater  flow  of 
co-op  data;  more  sales  training  seminars; 
follow  up  seminars  for  those  who  at¬ 
tended  first-time  seminars  last  year; 
more  videotapes  that  sell  the  power  of 
tv;  eight  regional  sales  meetings  designed 
to  attract  more  dollars  from  current 
clients  and  from  competitive  media;  and 
last  and  possibly  most  significant  to 
newspapers — a  special  target  selling  kit 
to  create  more  tv  dollars  from  local  Sears 
stores. 

The  TvB  target  selling  kit  shows  how 
Sears  can  best  reach  specific  audiences 
by  age,  sex  and  other  demographics,  said 
Rice. 


News  Council  raps  group 
for  dismissing  reporter 


By  Jane  Levere 

The  National  News  Council  has  up¬ 
held  a  complaint  lodged  by  reporter 
Michael  Krawetz  against  his  former 
employer,  the  Newburgh  (N.Y .)  Evening 
News,  a  Thomson  newspaper. 

Stripped  of  his  duties  as  News  political 
columnist  last  May  and  fired  two  days 
later  for  allegedly  “badmouthing”  the 
paper,  Krawetz  claimed  in  his  complaint 
that  his  firing  was  the  result  of  pressure 
by  local  politicians  on  the  paper  (E&P, 
May  29). 

The  pressure  he  referred  to  was  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  March  21  by  Ralph  A.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  Newburgh  Republican 
Committee,  to  Frank  Miles,  general 
manager  of  Thomson  Newspapers, 
owner  of  the  News,  in  which  Howard 
condemned  Krawetz's  “scurrilous  and 
scandalous  attacks”  on  the  local  Repub¬ 
lican  party. 

Appealing  to  “your  company's  obvi¬ 
ous  standards  of  fair  comment  and  rea¬ 
son  to  stop  these  unwarranted,  untruth¬ 
ful  attacks  once  and  forever,”  Howard 
continued  that  he  was  “urging  my  Com¬ 


mittee  and  its  candidates  to  avoid  the 
Evening  News  in  its  election  advertising 
.  .  .  (and)  also  urging  the  27  committees 
directly  ‘served’  by  the  Evening  News  to 
do  the  same  thing,  as  well  as  the  Orange 
County  Republican  Committee.” 

In  its  decision,  issued  November  16, 
the  Council  found  that  despite  a  public 
stance  taken  by  the  News  against  How¬ 
ard’s  threatened  ad  withdrawal  (as  ar¬ 
ticulated  in  a  speech  delivered  by  pub¬ 
lisher  John  Prizzia  to  the  Beacon  (N.Y.) 
Kiwanis  in  April,  and  in  an  April  9  edito¬ 
rial  entitled  “Controlling  the  News”)  the 
paper  still  “capitulated”  to  the  “direct 
threat  of  the  removal  of  the  legal  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“The  Newburgh  situation  is  a  case 
study  of  a  chain  ownership  accused  of 
sending  down  orders  to  a  local  news¬ 
paper  changing  editorial  and  news  policy 
when  the  withdrawal  of  legal  advertising 
was  threatened,”  the  Council  stated. 

‘Flamboyance’  discarded 

It  also  said  that  the  paper,  in  its  dis- 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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Newsman  wants  committee 
formed  to  advise  lawyers 


By  John  Consoli 

As  a  possible  means  of  easing  tension 
between  the  courts  and  the  press,  Phil 
Kerby,  editorial  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  would  like  to  see  the 
formation  of  a  National  Press  Committee 
for  an  Improved  Bar. 

Speaking  before  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Joumalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi's  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Los  Angeles  last 
week.  Kerby  said  such  a  committee 
could  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  bar 
committees  created  to  improve  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  journalism. 

“The  Press  Committee  for  an  Im¬ 
proved  Bar  should  be  available  to  advise 
attorneys  unable  to  resolve  difficult  and 
delicate  matters  of  ethics  relating  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  conspiracies  to  obstruct  jus¬ 
tice.  burglary,  perjury  and  the  like.” 
Kerby  said. 

“There  is  a  real  need  here,  and  if  jour¬ 
nalists  continue  to  be  unresponsive  to 
this  need,  they  will  forefeit  all  future 
claim  to  further  moral  guidance  from  the 
bar,"  he  said. 

Attorneys  should  be  invited  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  such  a  program  for  their  own  good 
and  for  the  good  of  their  profession, 
Kerby  said. 

Lack  of  Understanding 

Kerby  also  focused  his  attention  on 
the  public's  misunderstanding  of  the  free 
press  concept. 

“What  the  public  must  come  to  under¬ 
stand  is  that  the  First  Amendment  is, 
above  all,  a  guarantee  of  the  freedom  of 
all  citizens.  It  is  no  special  privilege  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  press.  The  press  is  the 
mechanism  through  which  the  public 
exercises  its  freedom.  It  is  an  imperfect 
mechanism;  it  is  sometimes  abused,  but 
there  is  no  substitute  for  it  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try." 

Kerby  rapped  those  judges  w  ho  “find 
power  delightful”  and  talked  of  attempts 
at  censorship. 

Cites  Murphy  case 

“We  have  reached  a  strange  point  in 
this  country,"  he  said.  “The  publicity 
generated  not  by  the  news  media,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  monstrous  crimes  is 
used  as  an  excuse  to  impose  censorship 
upon  the  public. 

“Under  the  rationale  invoked  by  the 
judges  in  the  Reg  Murphy  case,  all  the 
information  about  the  Watergate  con¬ 
spiracy  would  have  been  suppressed 
once  the  Watergate  burglars,  the  most 
petty  actors  in  the  drama,  were  arrested 
and  charged.  The  implications  of  this 
kind  of  judicial  tyranny  need  to  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  public.” 


‘  .^<1 


Phil  Kerby 

In  delivering  the  keynote  speech  to 
open  the  convention.  Washington  Star 
columnist  James  Kilpatrick  told  dele¬ 
gates  newspapers  are  losing  public  con¬ 
fidence  because  they  have  “lost  sight  of 
their  role  and  responsibility." 

“At  some  point  along  the  line,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  those  of  us  in  print  journalism 
panicked  at  the  competition  of  tv.  Tv  had 
glamour,  stars,  celebrities,  public 
acclaim.  The  public  opinion  pollsters  re¬ 
ported  that  most  people  thought  they  got 
most  of  their  news  from  the  tube. 

“1  remember,"  Kilpatrick  said,  “some 
desperate  efforts  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion;  more  comic  strips,  more  astrology 
columns,  more  circus  makeup,  more  ef 
forts  to  entertain.  Some  of  my  brothers 
plunged  wildly  into  four  color  ROP 
photos,  only  to  find  that  the  results  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  chipped  beef 
or  shrimp  jumbalaya. 

“I  think  our  subscribers  were  not 
especially  thrilled.  It  does  not  take  a  very 
perceptive  eye  to  know  silicone  from  the 
real  thing." 

Kilpatrick  then  said  newspapers 
biggest  and  most  seriously  damaging 
mistake  "was  to  blur  the  old  line  that 
used  to  separate  straight  news  from  opin¬ 
ion.” 

“Our  flagship  papers — the  great  pa¬ 
pers  most  identified  as  ‘the  press' — are 
largely  responsible  for  this  regrettable 
confusion,"  Kilpatrick  said.  “More  and 
more,  it  seems  to  me,  they  ornament 
their  news  columns  with  little  labels  that 
are  clear  to  professional  editors  but  are 


lamentably  unclear  to  ordinary  readers. 

“These  are  the  tags  that  say  ‘interpre¬ 
tation'  or  ‘background'  or  ‘news 
analysis.’  These  are  the  precedes  that 
promote  an  ‘indepth’  investigation.  In 
my  own  experience,  that  ‘indepth’  pro¬ 
nouncement  is  almost  always  a  signal  of 
something  shallow  to  come. 

“Such  flags,  or  labels,  or  shirt  tags  are 
meaningless  to  the  reader,"  Kilpatrick 
said.  “In  his  innocence,  he  supposes  that 
a  newspaper,  in  its  news  columns,  is  of¬ 
fering  news.  What  the  reader  discovers, 
when  he  gets  into  one  of  these  ‘analysis' 
pieces,  is  that  he  is  being  fed  opinion. 
And  he  resents  it. 

“The  function  of  a  newspaper  in  its 
news  columns  is  to  print  the  news, 
straight  news,  the  objective,  unbiased, 
honest,  comprehensive  reporting  of  who, 
what,  when  and  how,  untainted  by  the 
subconscious  biases  of  interpretation  or 
analysis. 

Some  disagree 

Kilpatrick  said  analysis  or  interpreta¬ 
tive  pieces  should  be  kept  on  the  edito- 
;  rial  pages.  This  statement  brought  some 
disagreement  from  some  of  the  other 
speakers  during  the  convention. 

5  David  Shaw,  press  critic  for  the  Los 
J  Angeles  Times,  said,  “if  newspapers 
don't  do  more  than  report  who,  what, 
when,  where,  why  and  how,  television 
o  will  beat  the  hell  out  of  us.  We  must  do 
r  analytical  and  interpretative  stuff.” 

Richard  Rodda,  political  columnist  for 
I-  McClatchy  Newspapers,  said  in  a  speech 
if  following  Kilpatrick,  “I  do  write  a  lot  of 
the  analysis  ard  commentaries  that  ap- 
pear  on  the  news  pages  and  1  am  not  as 
n  uptight  about  them  as  he  (Kilpatrick)  is.” 
d  Rodda  said  newspapers  are  doing 
c  more  of  the  analysis  or  interpretative 
;-  pieces  to  enable  them  to  effectively 
)t  compete  with  tv.  “Television  is  more 
timely  in  presenting  the  basic  news  facts, 
e  We  must  give  our  readers  more.  Tell 
i-  them  what  the  facts  mean.  If  a  story  is 
y  slugged  analysis,  I  think  people  are  ma- 
ture  enough  to  recognize  it  as  such." 
s  Charles  Seib,  ombudsman  of  the 
P  Washington  Post,  said,  “Some  analysis 
d  pieces  are  good  and  some  are  not  so 
;f  good,  but  to  make  a  blanket  statement 
that  all  should  not  be  run  on  the  news 
)t  pages  is  wrong." 

^  Scores  campaign  coverage 

Seib  confined  most  of  his  comments  to 
s  newspapers’  coverage  of  the  Presidential 
ig  election  campaign, 
at  “The  press  helped  make  this  a  very 
1-  shallow,  shoddy  campaign,”  he  said. 

“The  debates  weren't  debates,  they 
a-  were  joint  press  conferences.” 
e  Seib  termed  the  debates  staged  events 
le  and  said,  “the  members  of  the  press 
id  have  enough  to  do  reporting  events 
at  without  becoming  a  part  of  them.” 
at  Seib  said  it  seemed  the  press’  lack  of 
re  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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SDX  committee  rejects  resolution 
against  mandatory  union  membership 


— changed  the  process  of  nominating  re¬ 
gional  officers,  making  it  a  regional  func¬ 
tion  through  a  regional  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  rather  than  through  the  national 
nominating  committee. 

— endorsed  efforts  to  amend  Fhiblic  Law 
93-568  to  assure  access  to  campus  arrest 
and  crime  records  by  the  press. 

— protested  the  treatment  of  newsmen  in 
South  Africa  and  called  on  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  Government  to  desist  from  repres¬ 
sive  actions  and  release  any  newsmen 
now  in  custody. 

— encouraged  news  organizations  to 
consider  fairly  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  for  jobs  and  urged  cam¬ 
pus  and  professional  chapters  to  actively 
seek  out  members  from  these  groups  to 
join  the  society. 

— commended  the  Arizona  press  and  the 
Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  Inc. 
for  their  efforts  to  bring  to  justice  Don 
Bolles’  assassins  and  honored  Bolles  as  a 
martyr  of  the  free  press. 

Delegates  also  voted  to  change  the  by¬ 
laws  to  increase  dues  for  the  first  time  in 
eight  years.  Dues  for  professional  mem¬ 
bers  were  increased  from  $15  to  $20  per 
year  beginning  January  1 . 

Another  by-laws  change  increased  the 
initiation  fee  for  professionals  from  $25 
to  $30  and  for  students  from  $17.50  to 
$22.50.  The  former  initiation  fees  had 
been  stable  since  1953. 


Delegates  at  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  Con¬ 
vention  in  Los  Angeles  passed  13  resolu¬ 
tions  and  amended  the  organization's 
by-laws  to  increase  dues  and  initiation 
fees,  but  the  most  controversial  resolu¬ 
tion  did  not  reach  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  resolution  committee  unani¬ 
mously  rejected  the  resolution  opposing 
compulsory  unionism,  stating  it  would 
conflict  with  constitutional  by-laws  of 
SDX. 

The  resolution,  entitled  “Journalists' 
Freedom  of  Choice”  stated  that  a  jour¬ 
nalist  should  “not  be  required  to  con¬ 
tribute  either  his  loyalty  or  his  money  to 
any  private  organization  in  order  to  fulfill 
his  (or  her)  First  Amendment  rights  and 
professional  obligations.”  As  a  result, 
journalists  “should  not  be  required  to 
join  or  support  any  labor,  fraternal,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  any  other  private  organiza¬ 
tion  in  order  to  report  or  interpret  the 
news." 

The  resolution  was  co-sponsored  by 
nearly  400  persons  including  such  prom¬ 
inent  journalists  as  James  Kilpatrick, 
syndicated  columnist  for  the  Washinf>ton 
Star.  Eric  Sevareid,  CBS  News,  William 
F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  National  Review,  M. 
Stanton  Evans,  Los  Angeles  Times  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist,  as  well  as  by  a  host  of 
other  print  and  broadcast  journalists. 

The  resolutions  committee's  decision 
refusing  to  allow  the  resolution  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  delegates  was  based  largely  on 
information  contained  in  a  12  page  report 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  1976  SDX  President  Robert  McCord 
to  look  into  the  resolution. 


Workers  on  campus  newspaper  editors, 
administrators  and  publication  commit¬ 
tees  to  reject  all  Gallo  wine  ads  or  to  give 
the  UFW  free  space  to  counter  advertis¬ 
ing  purchased  by  Gallo. 

The  resolution  calls  the  UFW  de¬ 
mands  “subversive”  to  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  free  press.  Various  West  Coast 
daily  newspapers  have  editorially  sup¬ 
ported  those  campus  papers  which  have 
resisted  the  strong  arm  tactics  of  the 
UFW  (E&P,  June  26.) 

Other  resolutions  passed:  — urged  the 
Congress  to  open  the  House  and  Senate 
to  the  filming  and  recording  of  their  ses¬ 
sions  by  all  segments  of  the  press  and 
urged  the  courts  to  open  trial  proceed¬ 
ings  in  cases  where  fair  trial  would  not  be 
impeded  by  this. 

— called  upon  the  Congress  to  review  the 
budgeting  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
encourage  circulation  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  (especially  rural  publications) 
now  inhibited  by  rising  mail  costs. 

— encouraged  editors  and  publishers  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  coverage  of 
travel  news  by  travel  writers  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  travel  writers  becoming 
indebted  to  their  sources  by  receiving 
free  travel  or  other  gifts. 


Milwaukee  editor 
named  SDX  president 

Richard  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  was  installed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  on  the  clos¬ 
ing  day  of  the  convention  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Alf  Goodykoontz,  managing  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
was  selected  president-elect. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  included  Phil  Dessauer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World, 
secretary;  Ralph  Izard,  professor  of 
Journalism  at  Ohio  University,  reelected 
as  vicepresident  for  campus  chapter  af¬ 
fairs;  and  Jean  Otto,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  treasurer.  Otto 
was  the  only  person  contested.  She  de¬ 
feated  Nancy  Baltad  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Val  Hymes,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Westinghouse  stations, 
on  the  first  ballot. 

Steven  Domfield,  political  writer  for 
the  Minnesota  Trihu  •,  was  reelected 
Region  6  director;  Charles  Rehberg, 
principal  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  was 
elected  director  of  Region  10;  Kenneth 
Reily,  King  Features  Syndicate,  was 
elected  Region  2  director;  and  Frank 
Sutherland,  reporter  for  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  was  reelected  as  Region  12 
director. 


The  term  “compulsory  unionism"  is  g 
“probably  a  misnomer,"  stated  the  re-  ® 
port,  “and  the  issue  is  more  properly  put  » 
as  a  question  of  whether  to  ban  union  H 
shops.”  Under  the  SDX  by-laws,  the  or-  p 
ganization  is  pledged  not  to  take  sides  in  I  j 
a  labor-management  dispute  since  SDX  1 1 
contains  members  from  both  areas. 

The  report  further  pointed  out  that  \ 
SDX  has  been  successful  over  the  years 
because  it  is  an  “umbrella  group”  that 
brings  together  all  segments  of  the  pro-  r 
fession.  * 

“It  is  clear,  from  the  reaction  of  the 
Guild  and  a  number  of  SDX  members  “ 
who  are  Guildsmen,  that  the  passage  of  T® 
the  proposed  resolution  would  be  highly 
divisive  and  would  be  viewed  by  many 
as  SDX  support  for  management  over 
labor  on  an  issue  of  intense  concern  to  ^  ' 
both,”  stated  the  report. 

Among  the  13  resolutions  passed  was 
one  urging  that  the  SDX  Freedom  of  In-  ^ 
formation  Committee,  headed  by  Grant 
Dillman  of  UPI,  conduct  “an  immediate 
and  thorough  investigation”  concerning 
pressure  exerted  by  the  United  Farm  E 
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Publishers  face  challenges 
of  1985-90  with  confidence 


Newspaper  industry  leaders  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  their  “hard  copy  world”  will 
survive  whatever  electronic  competition 
may  develop  by  1985  and  will  have  the 
capability  to  remain  solvent. 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  said  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  this  week  that  he 
“views  with  wonder  but  not  alarm”  the 
challenges  that  newspaper  publishing 
will  face. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gannett  Company,  said  the  newspaper 
industry  is  “positioned  for  profitability 
and  growth”  but  it  may  be  forced  to  re¬ 
establish  some  of  the  old  relationships 
with  readers. 

Prosperity  with  literacy 

Nelson  Poynter,  principal  owner  and 
president  of  the  Si.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent — who 
boasts  he  had  “never  had  a  bad  idea — 
just  a  few  premature  ones” — declared 
that  newspapers  will  prosper  when  the 
illiteracy  barriers  of  “a  new  generation” 
are  overcome. 

The  discourse  on  the  “The  Future  of 
the  Newspaper  Industry”  was  led  by 
Harvard  Prof.  Steven  H.  Star — his  wife's 
name  is  Brenda  like  that  of  Dale  Mis- 
sick’s  heroine  in  the  newspaper-oriented 
comic  strip — who  has  conducted  market¬ 
ing  seminars  for  newspaper  sales  execu¬ 
tives. 

Significant  trends  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  consider  in  the  1985-90  period 
were  enumerated  by  Star  as  the  follow¬ 
ing;  1 .  An  older  and  less  mobile  popula¬ 
tion  with  declining  stability  of  house¬ 
holds,  fewer  children  and  bewildering 
choices  for  leisure  time  activities;  2.  A 
segmented  society;  3.  Distinction  be¬ 
tween  young  and  old  with  a  vast  no 
man’s  land  of  those  who  don't  know 
which  group  to  identify  with;  4.  Occupa¬ 
tional  differences — those  who  live  to 
work  and  those  who  work  to  live;  5.  Less 
confidence  and  more  confusion  with  a 
tendency  to  drop  out  rather  than  dig  in. 

One  area  of  disagreement  among  the 
publishers'  panel  broke  out  with  Lee 
Hills'  advocacy  of  “a  la  carte”  sections 
for  separate  audiences  that  would  be  sold 
apart  from  the  whole  newspaper.  Nelson 
Poynter  agreed  on  the  basis  that  spinoff 
sections  could  be  produced  profitably. 

But  David  B.  Lindsay  Jr.  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  Jour¬ 
nal,  speaking  as  a  “devil’s  advocate”  on 
a  reaction  panel,  asserted  that  special 
sections  catering  to  segments  of  readers 
would  create  a  reversal  of  the  nation's 
melting  pot  image.  Society,  he  said. 


would  become  even  more  fragmented 
than  it  is  and  there  would  be  many  more 
selfish  citizens  rather  than  all-round  edu¬ 
cated  citizens  in  a  democracy. 

In  rebuttal.  Hills  contended  that 
“melting  pot”  is  a  myth  and  the  special 
sections  of  a  newspaper  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  pulling  more  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  societal  interests. 

Hills  said  he  was  bullish  on  newspap¬ 
ers  because  in  the  next  decade  they  will 
have  greater  revenues  to  develop  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  will  be  useful  to  consumers  and 
will  be  a  critical  necessity.  He  asked, 
“After  research  has  told  us  what  people 
want,  do  we  give  it  to  them?” 

Roland  Weeks  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport 
(Miss.)  Daily  Herald  &  Sun  conceded 
that  newspapers  must  give  their  readers 
what  they  want  but  in  the  long  run  they 
should  persuade  them  to  want  “what  we 
think  they  need.” 

Of  most  serious  concern  to  William  S. 
Morris  III,  of  Morris  Communications 
Corp.  based  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  are  the  de¬ 
clining  readership  of  newspapers  by 
young  people  and  the  need  to  maintain 
profitability  after  adjusting  the  product 
to  new  demands  for  service.  He  said  the 
industry  should  be  worried  particularly 
about  escalating  cost  of  newsprint. 

Ignoring  interests 

In  Paul  Miller’s  view,  chain  ownership 
has  improved  many  newspapers  but, 
harking  back  to  his  early  experience  on 
the  news  side,  the  Gannett  chief  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  many  readers  become  disen¬ 
chanted  with  today’s  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ignoring  their  small  per¬ 
sonal  interests. 

How  many  times.  Miller  asked,  is  a 
reader  told  by  an  editor,  “we  don't  cover 
that  sort  of  thing  any  more?”  And,  Miller 
commented,  too  many  stories  now  raise 
more  questions  than  they  give  answers. 
One  other  negative  factor  he  cited  is  that 
much  socalled  investigative  reporting 
leaves  a  reader  with  a  feeling  that  “we 
don’t  believe  anything.” 

Also  in  the  line  of  criticism.  Nelson 
Poynter  said  it’s  too  easy  now  to  produce 
newspapers  with  syndicated  material. 

David  Lindsay  predicted  that  news¬ 
papers  will  be  compelled  to  create  their 
own  bureaucracy  to  deal  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  conflict  between  them  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  sure,  however,  that 
publishers  need  not  fret  too  much  at  the 
possible  demise  of  newspapers  because 
they  will  have  control  of  information 
banks  that  will  be  essential  to  any  new 
form  of  dissemination. 

Publishers  ought  to  pay  more  attention 
to  their  function  than  to  the  prcxiuct,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Marbut  of  Harte- 


Hanks  Newspapers.  In  this  concept,  he 
said,  the  “package”  which  may  be  a  paid 
circulation  newspaper,  a  shopper  or  a 
community  weekly  may  better  serve  the 
marketing  needs. 

With  their  capabilities,  Marbut  con¬ 
cluded,  newspapers  have  been  unique 
and  successful  and  shouldn’t  be  changed 
too  greatly  just  for  the  sake  of  change. 
They  are,  in  his  appraisal,  “moving 
targets”  and  they  should  be  kept  in  focus 
with  consumer  needs. 

• 

Capital  Cities  bids 
for  Kansas  City  Star 

Capital  Cities  Communications,  Inc.  of 
New  York  is  the  company  that  3  weeks  ago 
submitted  an  unsolicited  proposal  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times  and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  Kansas  City  StarCo.  on  November 
16  informed  its  employes-stockholders 
that  the  board  “felt  obliged  to  confer  in 
greater  detail”  with  the  New  York  firm. 

W.  W.  Baker,  president  of  the  Star 
termed  the  Capital  Cities  offer  a  “rela¬ 
tively  indefinite  proposal,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  state  a  dollar  amount — in 
cash — that  is  substantially  above  book 
value  of  the  (Star)  company.”  Baker  also 
pointed  out  that  any  sale  would  require  a 
large  majority  vote  of  stockholders. 

The  Star’s  report  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  shows  the 
company’s  book  value  at  about  $62  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $67  a  share,  on  930,298  shares 
outstanding  at  June  30. 

SEC  reports  also  showed  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profit  for  the  first  half  of  1976  rose 
to  $3.1  million  or  $3.39  a  share,  from  $1.9 
million,  or  $2.18  as  sales  rose  to  $90  mil¬ 
lion  from  $72  million.  Most  of  the  first  half 
profit  gain  came  from  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  the  report  said. 

A  lOK  report  to  the  SEC  for  all  of  1975 
showed  Star  profit  fell  to  $5  million,  or 
$5.53  a  share,  from  $9.6  million,  with 
sales  slipping  to  $153  million  from  $166 
million.  The  lOK  for  1975  said  the  news¬ 
paper  division  produce  43%  of  profit  in 
1975,  compared  with  22%  in  1974.  News¬ 
papers  accounted  for  37%  of  revenue, 
compared  with  22%  in  1974. 

Since  the  original  disclosure  on  October 
26  the  Star  has  received  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  from  other  principals,  also  unso¬ 
licited.  Careful  study  will  be  given  to  any 
serious  proposal.  Baker  said.  He  added: 

“The  mere  contemplation  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  sale  of  the  Star  was  and  is  unpleasant  to 
me.  1  am  confident  that  other  board  mem¬ 
bers  share  my  uneasiness.” 


Elected  president 

James  W.  Mead,  editor,  Westfield  Re¬ 
publican,  a  weekly,  was  voted  New  York 
Press  Association  president  for  1977. 
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High  Court  allows 
name,  photo  ban 
to  stand  in  Okla. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
refused,  at  least  temporarily,  to  interfere 
with  an  Oklahoma  court’s  order  that  a 
newspaper  may  not  publish  some  already 
disclosed  facts  about  a  murder  case  for 
the  next  seven  years. 

Under  the  order,  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
is  forbidden  to  publish  the  name  or  the 
picture  of  the  ll-year-old  youth  accused 
of  the  kilting. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman,  as  well  as  other 
newspapers  and  broadcasters,  has  al¬ 
ready  disclosed  the  name  and  the  youth’s 
picture  has  also  been  widely  published. 
His  identity  was  disclosed  at  an  open 
hearing  at  which  the  youth  was  accused 
of  the  shooting  of  a  railroad  switchman  in 
Oklahoma  City  last  July  26. 

The  judge  who  issued  the  order  has 
said  he  expects  the  Daily  Oklahoman  to 
honor  it  until  the  youth  has  reached  the 
age  of  18.  Since  the  order  was  issued,  the 
youth  has  been  ruled  a  delinquent  for  the 
murder  and  is  due  to  be  sentenced  late 
this  month. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  which 
produces  the  Oklahoman,  challenged  the 
order  and  last  week  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  block  the  order  until  its  con¬ 
stitutionality  can  be  contested  in  an  ap¬ 
peal. 

This  appeared  to  give  the  Court  a  sig¬ 
nificant  opportunity  to  show  how  far 
they  had  meant  to  go  to  protect  the  press 
from  judicial  gag  orders  when  they  de¬ 
cided  the  Nebraska  Press  Association 
case  last  June.  In  that  ruling,  the  Court 
appeared  to  have  limited  the  power  of 
judges  to  control  what  newspapers  say 
about  criminal  cases,  particularly  those 
heard  in  open  court. 

In  a  one  paragraph  order  on  November 
10,  the  justices  declined  for  procedural 
reasons  to  lift  the  Oklahoma  order.  They 
noted  that  the  publisher  had  failed  to  ask 
the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  to  lift  the 
order  first.  If  the  publisher  does  that  and 
fails,  it  can  then  come  back  to  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  with  a  new  request,  the  court 
indicated. 

Birthday  ad  costs 
match  start-up 

Caldor’s,  a  discount  store  chain  that 
started  in  business  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
celebrated  its  25th  birthday  with  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  last 
month.  The  ad  copy  noted  that  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  now  numbers  43  stores  in 
three  states,  started  on  an  $8,000  invest¬ 
ment.  The  ad  in  the  Times  cost  the  store 
$7,500.  The  chain  expects  to  do  $290  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales  for  the  1977  fiscal  yeai. 


Judge  absolves  Farr 
of  default  in  libel 

Reporter  William  Farr  was  absolved  of 
default  Wednesday  (November  10)  and 
permitted  to  refuse  answering  questions 
on  confidential  sources  put  to  him  by 
attorneys  Irving  Kanarek  and  Paul 
Fitzgerald  in  their  $24  million  libel  suit 
against  the  newsman. 

The  lawyers  claim  Farr  libeled  them  by 
saying  he  received  transcripts  from  two  of 
six  attorneys  (all  under  a  gag  order)  in  the 
1970  Charles  Manson  murder  trial,  but 
never  specifying  which  two. 

Farr  spent  46  days  in  jail  for  contempt  of 
court  for  refusing  to  divulge  his  sources.  A 
final  five-day  punitive  sentence  and  a  $500 
fine  currently  are  before  the  2nd  District 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Los  Angeles  Superior  Judge  Robert 
Weil  last  October  1 ,  ordered  Farr  to  ans¬ 
wer  “without  objection’’  Kanarek’ s  and 
Fitzgerald’s  questions  about  their 
involvement  or  noninvolvement  with  the 
transcripts,  because  Farr  had  missed  the 
deadline  to  object  to  the  queries. 

Failure  to  answer  the  questions  under 
Weil’s  order  could  have  meant  Kanarek 
and  Fitzgerald  winning  an  automatic  de¬ 
fault,  or  uncontested,  pretrial  judgment 
against  Farr  in  the  civil  suit  for  damages  to 
their  professional  reputations. 

But  Weil  rescinded  his  October  1  order 
after  Farr’s  attorney,  Mark  Hurwitz,  said 
the  deadline  was  missed  inadvertently 
through  a  mixup  on  dates  by  his  office. 

Hurwitz  told  reporters  Farr  filed  written 
objections  to  the  questions  Wednesday, 
on  grounds  of  First  Amendment  freedom 
of  the  press  and  on  grounds  Kanarek  and 
Fitzgerald  are  asking  something  they  al¬ 
ready  know. 


Weekly  near  Toronto 
becomes  a  daily 

Cohourg  (Ont.)  Star,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  since  1831,  became  Canada’s 
newest  daily  on  November  14. 

The  Star  is  published  by  James 
Johnston,  president  of  Northumberland 
Publishers  Ltd.  of  Cobourg  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  daily  Port  Hope  Guide  and 
weeklies  in  Newcastle,  Colborne  and 
Millbrook. 

The  Star  will  publish  five  evenings  a 
week,  Monday  to  Friday,  said  editor 
Leone  Klitzke.  It  went  to  twice-weekly 
publication  in  1970  and  was  published 
three  times  a  week  last  year. 

The  newspaper  plans  an  initial  press  run 
of  6,800  copies  with  paid  circulation  of 
about  6,000. 

The  Star  has  begun  to  receive  service 
from  The  Canadian  Press,  the  national 
news-gathering  co-operative. 

Cobourg  is  about  60  miles  east  of 
Toronto. 


Food  editor 
wins  privacy 
Invasion  suit 

Virginia  Heffington,  food  editor  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram,  is  to  receive  a  $70,000  out-of- 
court  settlement  of  her  suit  for  invasion 
of  privacy  from  Standard  Brands  Inc. 

The  food  company,  manufacturer  of 
Fleischmann  margarine  and  Planters 
peanut  oil,  among  other  products,  agreed 
to  the  settlement  on  the  morning  the  suit 
was  to  go  to  trial  before  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Francis  Whelan  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Heffington  alleged  the  company  had 
altered  her  recipes  and  identified  her  in 
her  professional  capacity  without  her 
permission  in  a  book  it  published. 

She  charged  specifically  the  company 
had  substituted  its  products  for  the  but¬ 
ter  and  oil  in  her  original  recipes. 

The  suit,  filed  in  April  1974,  was  based 
on  the  California  civil  code  and  on  a  New 
York  State  civil  rights  act. 

It  sought  punitive  damages  in  excess 
of  $2. 

Standard  Brands’  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  are  in  New  York  (Tity. 

• 

New  publisher  posts 
assigned  by  Gannett 

New  publishers  have  been  named  by 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News  and  the 
Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian. 

Christy  C.  Bulkeley  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  publisher  of  the  Saratogian 
to  publisher  of  the  Commercial  News, 
succeeding  James  S.  Graham,  who  was 
promoted  to  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  at  Rockford,  Ill. 

Neil  P.  Collins,  controller  of  the 
Saratogian,  was  promoted  to  succeed 
Bulkeley,  who  has  been  publisher  since 
1974.  She  is  returning  to  her  native  Il¬ 
linois  where  she  began  during  high 
school  at  the  weekly  Abingdon  Argus. 

• 

Weekly  to  circulate 
free  to  50,000  homes 

The  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  News  will  start 
publishing  a  weekly  newspaper  called 
Scene  on  December  1. 

The  publication  will  supplement  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Evening  News  and  will  be 
delivered  free  to  non-subscribers  of  the 
daily.  The  total  circulation  each  Wednes¬ 
day  of  the  weekly  will  be  guaranteed  at 
50,000,  John  J.  Prizzia  Jr.  said. 

The  paper  will  contain  news  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  many  of  the  local  features  that 
run  in  the  News. 
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Where  do  editors  draw  the  line? 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


“I  don't  think  there  is  any  obscenity 
left,  only  pornography.”  Sann  told  man¬ 
aging  editors.  Sann  said  he  believed  the 
Earl  Butz  remark — which  the  Post  did 
not  run  verbatim  as  only  several  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  did — “came  out  dirtier. 

“Our  reconstruction  of  what  Butz  said 
was  almost  dirtier  than  what  he  actually 
said." 

Sann,  who  called  himself  one  of  three 
newspaper  editors  “guilty  of  publishing" 
Ray’s  displayed  breast,  said  that  in  the 
case  of  that  photo  he  was  not  dealing 
with  pornography  or  obscenity. 

The  audience  got  a  laugh  out  of  this 
Sann's  comment:  “My  opinion  is  that 
the  reader  who  pays  25  cents  for  our 
paper  is  entitled  to  see  what  the  $14,000 
that  he  is  contributing  toward  was  going 
for."  Dane  Bath  later  acknowledged  that 
maybe  Sann  was  right,  but  that  publish¬ 
ing  that  photo  wasn't  in  line  with  Times' 
policy. 

Sann  said  he  had  an  early  martini  that 
morning  to  get  ready  for  the  reaction  of 
the  photo  from  whom  he  referred  to  as 
his  “woman  publisher."  But  there  was 
none  from  her  nor  the  readers.  Sann  add¬ 
ed:  “Considering  she  (Ray)  couldn't 
type.  I  think  it  was  all  right  to  show  her 
bare  breast." 


Paul  Sann.  executive  editor  of  the  iVeu 
York  Post,  and  Dane  Bath,  picture  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  took  cracks  at 
each  other  in  the  Thursday  (November 
10)  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
session. 

.'X-- ■  ' '  '  ■  mwc  si 
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Sann's  paper  ran  the  bare-breasted  Liz 
Ray  photo  from  Playboy  magazine  and 
i  the  Don  Black  photo  shot  in  Bingham- 
■  ton.  N.Y..  of  the  finger-gesturing  Vice 
i  President  Rockefeller.  But  the  Times 
didn't  run  either. 

r-i*  ■-*;  * 


Nudilv 


Rocky's  Finger 


And  Sann  then  added:  “I've  handled  a 
lot  of  photos  of  Rockefeller,  and  1  feel 
that  one  (of  Rocky’s  finger  posed  in  what 
some  would  construe  in  an  obscene 
manner)  should  have  been  published 
everywhere.” 

Sann  also  said  he  didn't  know  why 
there  should  have  been  any  question 
about  the  Thailand  pictures  depicting 
violence  toward  Leftist  students.  There 
was  some  question  in  the  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  given  by  Hal  Buell,  executive  news- 
photo  editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
about  whether  some  of  those  pictures 
were  too  violent  for  the  American  public. 
But  Sann  noted  that  he  does  hold  back, 
from  time  to  time,  some  pictures  he  con¬ 
siders  “ugly." 

He  picked  on  the  Times  for  its  con¬ 
tradictions  in  not  printing  the  Ray  photo, 
but  showing  “revealing  fashion  shots.” 
Sann  also  said  he  can't  see  why  editors 
hold  back  Liz  Ray  who  is  a  public  figure 
and  publish  “cheesecake"  from  Au¬ 
stralia.  Sann  said  he  believes  the  bathing 
beauties  probably  are  photographed  in  a 
studio.  But  Buell  had  said  he  continues 
to  send  Aussie  shots  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them. 

Dane  Bath  said  he  “expects  things" 
from  pictures  at  the  Times — “the  same 
things  as  from  words.  But  frequently,” 
(Continued  on  pa^e  15) 
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Draw  the  line?  Repoilers  defend  press’ 


election  news  play 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


he  said,  “pictures  do  a  better  job  than 
words.”  He  said  the  Ray  photo  was  sent 
by  Playboy,  and  the  photo  didn’t  really 
have  any  news  value.  “Running  it  only 
serves  to  titillate  our  readers.  And  the 
Rocky  photo  violates  our  tastes.  We 
could  describe  Rockefeller's  reaction  to 
the  hecklers  in  a  story.” 

The  Times  ran  the  Bangkok  pictures. 
Bath  said  there  was  little  question  he 
should  publish  them  because  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  news.  “Involved  was 
hatred  and  deep  bitterness.  We  made 
every  effort  not  to  sensationalize  the 
news,  using  pictures  from  AP  and  UPI. 
We  eliminated  shots  of  the  burning 
bodies,  so  not  to  shock  our  readers  with 
revoltion. 

“We  feel  we  should  not  violate  our 
standards  set  except  in  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  said  Bath. 

Laurence  S.  Hall  of  the  Binghamton 
Press-Sun  Bulletin,  whose  photographer 
shot  the  Rockefeller  pictures  in  question 
said  the  city  is  in  a  Republican  area. 
“Many  readers  thought  that  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  damage  the  campaign.”  He  said 
the  morning  paper  opted  for  the  picture's 
prominent  use  on  the  second  cover. 

Pregnant  woman  photo 

Buell’s  slide  show — which  traced  nud¬ 
ity  and  violence,  even  going  back  to 
newspaper  photos  of  bare  behinds  in  the 
streaking  era — showed  a  questionable 
photo  that  was  not  used  in  American 
newspapers  of  a  pregnant  woman,  with  a 
cigarette,  and  caption,  “Is  it  fair  to  force 
your  baby  to  smoke  cigarettes?”  Buell 
noted  there  is  a  varying  concept  of  the 
First  Amendment  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  readers  as  compared  with  how  the 
editors  view  it. 

In  the  segment  “Where  to  Draw  the 
Line  ...  on  the  News  Desk,”  Bob  Me- 
loon,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 
which  published  the  full  remarks  uttered 
by  Butz,  said:  “We  felt  the  readers  had  a 
right  to  know  exactly  what  he  said.  We 
had  quite  a  few  complaints,  but  no  can¬ 
cellations.” 

Tom  Riordan,  JacA:.w/j  (Mich.)  Or/ze/i 
Patriot,  described  reactions  of  readers  to 
the  newspaper's  graphic  portrayal  minus 
a  few  details  of  the  falling  death  of  a 
675-pound  woman.  The  only  real  point 
noted  by  the  reporter  that  was  eliminated 
was  that  eight  men  had  to  carry  out  her 
body.  There  were  a  lot  of  calls  to  the 
paper  protesting  that  the  newspaper 
“made  fun  of  the  fat  woman.”  Riordan 
said  that  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again  he 
might  just  have  run  that  a  woman  died  in 
a  fall.  About  half  of  the  managing 
editors,  in  raising  of  hands,  indicated 
they  would  not  have  used  the  woman's 


By  Jane  Levere 

Jimmy  Carter's  Playboy  interview  and 
Gerry  Ford’s  Eastern  European  verbal 
gaffe  were  not  overplayed  by  the  na¬ 
tional  press,  claimed  three  of  the  “Boys 
on  the  Bus”  at  an  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  session  Friday 
(November  12)  morning. 

Each  instance,  according  to  R.  W. 
Apple,  Jr.  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
newsworthy  because  it  “made  a  central 
point  about  (each  candidate’s)  character 
that  was  ultimately  lodged  in  people’s 
minds.” 

Carter’s  interview,  said  Apple, 
showed  him  as  being  a  “little  bit  scary, 
an  overreacher,  a  monomaniac.  I  think 
(the  fact)  that  he  was  willing  to  step 
completely  out  of  character  in  an  attempt 
to  pander  to  the  (Playboy  reader’s)  taste 
says  a  great  deal”  about  him,  Apple 
said. 

Ford’s  reference  to  the  Communist 
domination  of  Poland  in  the  second  tele¬ 
vision  debate,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
that  there  was  “something  not  quite 
Presidential  class  about  the  man,”  Apple 
stated. 

Jack  Germond,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  agreed 
that  both  situations  were  newsworthy, 
“worth  a  great  deal  of  attention  because 
they  told  the  readers  something  about 
the  two  people.” 

He  said  that  President  Ford,  in  making 
an  effort  to  reach  out  to  ethnic  groups, 
“made  a  mistake  and  deserved  what  he 
paid  for.” 

Jimmy  Carter  also  tried  to  reach  a  spe¬ 
cial  “constituency,”  Germond  claimed, 
and  used  “language  he  would  not  ordi¬ 
narily  use  because  he  thought  it  would 
endear  him  to  that  group. 

“I  think  Carter  deserved  to  be  hung 
for  that,”  Germond  said.  “I  don’t  think 
(these  two  cases)  were  peripheral  in  tel¬ 
ling  us  what  they  did  about  Carter  and 
Ford.” 

weight.  Riordan  also  added  that  he  has 
had  unmarried  mothers  come  in  to  ask 
that  their  babies’  births  be  announced. 

Harry  Sonneborn,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  said  he  still  believes  “a  newspaper 
should  print  everything.  We  always,”  he 
said,  “print  divorces  of  our  own  staff 
members  and  their  names  if  they  are 
convicted  of  driving  while  intoxicated, 
their  age  included.  We  don’t  run  any 
longer  agate  lists  of  marriages  and  di¬ 
vorces.  And  we  always  publish  cause  of 
deaths.” 

Joe  Belden  of  Dallas  noted  a  direction 
of  more  openness  expected  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  readers. 


The  complaint  in  instances  such  as 
these  is  with  the  “message,  not  the  mes¬ 
sengers,”  said  Walter  Mears,  AP  special 
correspondent.  “The  basic  job  of  repor¬ 
ters  is  to  give  the  guy  who  votes  some 
idea  of  what  he  will  get.  If  you  can’t  put 
over  some  picture  of  what  the  future  will 
be  like,  the  campaign  is  a  futile  exer¬ 
cise.” 

Turning  to  another  journalistic  con¬ 
troversy,  both  Germond  and  Apple  re¬ 
jected  the  frequently-voiced  criticism  of 
the  non-“issue-orientation”  of  1976 
Presidential  reportage. 

“Faced  with  the  choice  of  writing 
about  what  the  public  should  have  cared 
about  or  writing  about  what  they  were 
interested  in,  we  tried  to  do  both,”  Ger¬ 
mond  stated. 

“I  suspect  we  wasted  a  great  deal  of 
space  on  the  former,  and  not  enough  on 
the  latter,”  he  said. 

Apple  attacked  what  he  called  “cam¬ 
paign  fascism,”  the  assertion  that  it  is 
the  “job  of  the  media  to  raise  the  quality 
of  American  political  discourse  by  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  issues. 

“Who’s  to  say  that  you’re  not  entitled 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  because  the  can¬ 
didate  is  reassuring,  or  reminiscent  of  a 
President  who  did  well?”  he  asked. 

He  also  criticized  the  tendency  of 
media  critics  to  define  issues  “too  nar¬ 
rowly.  They’re  not  what  the  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy  Association  or  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  say  they  are.  Trust,  competence, 
steadiness  are  issues.” 

Tv  a  factor 

In  addition  to  their  words  of  defense, 
the  three  discussed  areas  they  felt  should 
have  received  more  of  the  press’  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  Presidential  campaign. 

These  included,  according  to  Mears, 
television,  particularly  President  Ford’s 
electronic  advertising  blitz,  a  major  fac¬ 
tor  which  enabled  him  “to  come  as  close 
as  he  did.” 

Germond  criticized  the  press  for  not 
seeing  the  importance  of  “electoral 
arithmetic,”  i.e.,  the  re-emergence  of 
traditional  Republican  and  Democratic 
voting  patterns.  “We  have  an  awful  lot 
of  headlines  that  we’ll  have  a  hard  time 
explaining,”  he  said. 

And  the  press  should  have  paid  more 
attention  to  the  candidates’  character, 
stated  Apple,  despite  that  fact  that  it’s 
“more  difficult  to  do.” 

“It’s  of  considerable  importance  to 
know  that  a  candidate  is  an  s.o.b.,”  he 
said.  “The  question  of  what  kind  of  can¬ 
didate  the  people  are  going  to  choose  to 
represent  them  is  an  essential  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  voter.” 
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Concepts  for  newspaper 
targeting  explored 


Free  Press 
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4  in  running  for  chief  job 


Bucks  Collese  president 
refuses  salary  increase 


NEW  LOOK — Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free 
Press  has  a  new  look  which  it  achieved 
through  the  use  of  a  bolder  Franklin 
font  for  the  heads  and  the  spotlighting 
of  news  stories  inside.  The  paper  had 
used  Bodoni  for  several  years. 


Business-side  execs 
advise  editors 

Charles  M.  Hakes,  director  of  re¬ 
search.  Detroit  News,  if  he  were  editor, 
told  managing  editors,  he  would  place 
more  emphasis  on  marketing  if  he  was 
editor.  He  would  expand  the  view  of  his 
competition.  Competition  is  not  just  radio 
and  tv,  he  said,  but  ‘everything  else  a 
person  can  do  with  discretionary  time. 

“I'd  recognize  the  role  of  research  to 
reduce  the  risk  in  decision-making.  I'd 
organize  my  staff  and  give  time  for  my¬ 
self  only  for  important  things." 

Lee  Guittar,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  said 
he  would  “be  familiar  more  with  who  the 
readers  are." 

Harold  Lifvendahl,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  sales  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
said  he  would  “adopt  market  research  to 
sales."  He  stressed  zoned  editions  and 
special  inserts.  He  said  he  believes  a 
managing  editor  has  to  be  good  at  role- 
playing  and  putting  himself  in  the  shoes 
of  his  circulation  director,  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  etc. 


Decision  stands 

Florida  Supreme  Court  has  declined  to 
reconsider  its  decision  that  cleared  Lucy 
Ware  Morgan,  St.  Petersburg  Times  re¬ 
porter,  of  a  contempt  citation  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  identify  the  source  of  a  story  con¬ 
cerning  a  grand  jury  investigation. 


By  Earl  Wilken 

At  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Early  Bird  Seminar  on 
Techniques  for  Targeting,  George  Kent- 
era,  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  Michael  Davies,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times,  reviewed 
their  respective  programs  for  a  Cus¬ 
tomized  Newspaper  and  the  Tailored 
Newspaper. 

Before  detailing  the  Bulletin's  Cus¬ 
tomized  paper,  Kentera  presented  back¬ 
ground  data  on  the  paper's  marketing 
area.  He  said  the  Philadelphia  area  was 
the  fourth  largest  in  the  U.S.  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  income  and  beset  with  strong 
competition. 

The  area  covers  Philadelphia  county 
(city  same  as  county),  seven  counties  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  and  Chester,  De¬ 
laware,  Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties 
in  Pa. 

In  this  area,  Kentera  said,  there  are  30 
newspapers  (22  in  Pa.,  8  in  N.J.)  and 
although  daily  circulation  in  the  U.S.  has 
been  increasing  since  1940,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  have  been  decreasing. 

The  flight  to  the  suburbs  by  city  center 
subscribers  would  continue,  Kentera 
commented,  despite  Federal  programs  to 
make  the  core  city  area  more  attractive 
to  this  affluent  group.  The  Bulletin's  pol¬ 
icy  has  been  to  follow  these  subscribers 
from  the  city  center  to  the  suburbs. 

Separate  paper 

Kentera  cited  recent  Bureau  of  the 
Census  figures  on  two  population  groups 
that  will  grow  in  the  next  15  years.  The 
age  groups  are  the  30  to  45  and  those 
over  65.  Both  groups  are  newspaper 
readers  and  important  to  the  Bulletin,  he 
said. 

Although  the  paper  has  been  zoning 
news  for  the  past  25  years,  a  separate 
newspaper  for  South  Jersey  area  was 
launched  in  October  1975. 

The  new  paper  has  2-4  pages  of  local 
sports  news  and  picks-up  the  Focus  Sec¬ 
tion  (life  style)  and  several  other  news 
sections  from  the  Philadelphia  paper.  As 
a  result  of  this  innovation  the  circulation 
increase  has  reached  7500. 

Only  9%  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
South  Jersey  marketing  area  work  in  the 
Philadelphia  area,  according  to  a  Belden 
Associates  study  done  for  the  Bulletin. 

The  newsroom  staff  was  increased 
from  13  to  30  (mostly  reporters)  when  the 
Bulletin  started  the  separate  S.  Jersey 
paper. 

In  explaining  other  Bulletin  programs, 
Kentera  said  that  on  a  recent  Sunday 


paper  with  201  pages,  the  breakout  for 
coverage  was  as  follows:  96  pages  for  the 
main  news  section  (city);  55  pages  for  the 
New  Jersey  section;  13  pages  for  the 
South  West  section;  14  pages  for  the 
North  East  section;  and  23  pages  for  the 
Delaware  section. 

Kentera  predicted  that  the  Gannett 
paper  in  Camden,  N.J.  would  start  a 
Sunday  paper  next  year. 

The  Tailored  Newspaper  as  envisioned 
by  Davies  will  have  a  core  paper  of  8-10 
pages  that  will  summarize  everything  in 
the  total  newspaper.  There  will  be  other 
sections  such  as  sports,  opinion  (edito¬ 
rial),  national  and  international  news, 
advertising,  leisure  and  business. 

The  subscriber  would  get  the  core  sec¬ 
tion  and  possibly  two  or  three  other  sec¬ 
tions  and  then  could  elect  additional  sec¬ 
tions  at  a  premium. 

The  sections  would  be  targeted  for  the 
up-scale  audience  and  advertisers  would 
probably  have  varying  rates  depending 
upon  the  sections  used. 

This  concept,  said  Davies,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  newsprint  savings  and  provide  a 
better  way  of  using  information.  Adver¬ 
tisers,  he  commented,  are  becoming 
more  sophisticated  about  waste  circula¬ 
tion. 

To  produce  the  Tailored  Newspaper, 
Davies  stated  the  following  elements 
must  be  considered:  revamping  of  the 
newsroom  organization;  stuffing 
machines  for  collation  of  the  sections;  a 
color  code  system  for  delivery;  a  proven 
distribution  system;  and  a  person  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  concept. 

The  Louisville  papers  are  still  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  concept  and  believe  the  concept 
should  apply  to  the  Sunday  paper. 

During  the  question  and  answer  period 
a  representative  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  revealed  that  a  separate  busi¬ 
ness  section  had  reached  33,000  circu¬ 
lation  with  a  25%  premium  for  all  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

Telephone  award 

John  Toth,  reporter  for  the  Trentonian 
in  Trenton,  N.J.,  was  awarded  the  1976 
New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Enterprise 
Reporting  Award  on  November  1 1  at  the 
N.J.  Press  Association’s  annual  meeting 
banquet.  Toth  won  the  $1 ,000  prize  for  a 
27-part  series  on  the  Trenton  Prison 
furlough-release  program.  Posing  as  a 
prison  guard,  Toth  was  able  to  document 
charges  of  corruption  and  mis¬ 
management  in  the  program  (E«&.P,  Dec. 
21,  1974). 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  people 
want  to  know  something  be¬ 
yond  body  counts  and  arrests 
and  costs  and  dollars.  . .  They 
don’t  want  more  detail,  but 
want  to  know  what  to  make  of 
what  they  already  know,  what 
to  do  with  it. " 

—  William  Raspberry 

William  Raspberry.  Urban  af¬ 
fairs  columnist  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post.  Now  writing  a 
newly-syndicated  column 
with  national  focus. 

William  Raspberry.  Irrev¬ 
erent,  personal  and  person¬ 
able,  provocative,  quotable. 
Readers  respect  his  know¬ 
ledgeable  and  independent 
views  on  education,  criminal 
justice,  drug  abuse  and  mi¬ 
nority  affairs. 

“Raspberry  has  emerged 
as  the  most  respected  black 
voice  on  any  white  U.S.  news¬ 
paper,”  said  Time  magazine. 
“He  considers  the  merits 
rather  than  the  ideology  of  any 
issue.  Not  surprisingly,  his 
judgments  regularly  nettle  the 
Pollyannas  and  militants.” 

Be  among  the  first  to  add 
his  new  twice-weekly  urban  af¬ 
fairs  column  to  your  editorial 
pages.  For  rates  and  avail¬ 
ability,  please  contact  William 
B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group, 
Washington,  D.C.  20071.  Or 
call  collect,  202/223-51 77. 


WILLIAM  RASPBERRY 

His  urban  insights  Washington  Post 

Writers  Group 


will  add  new  readet3 
to  your  editorial  pages. 


A  syndicated  service  from  The  Washington  Post 


Editor  James  K.  Collins  (left)  displays  a  copy  of  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News- 
Herald  from  last  March,  when  the  Saturday  edition  was  still  broadsheet.  General 
manager  Dudley  B.  Thomas  (right)  holds  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  paper  as  it  looks 
now,  in  tabloid  format.  The  other  six  days  are  still  broadsheet. 

Tabloid  format  boosts 
Saturday  ad  linage 


An  innovation  in  Saturday  journalism 
is  paying  big  dividends  for  the  Wil¬ 
loughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald. 

About  seven  months  ago  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  of  the  News-Herald,  one  of 
the  five  Horvitz  newspapers  published  in 
Ohio  and  New  York,  put  their  Saturday 
edition  under  the  microscope  and  de¬ 
cided  it  needed  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

At  that  time,  the  seven-day  paper  was 
being  published  five  afternoons  plus 
Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings — all 
broadsheets. 

What  general  manager  Dudley  B. 
Thomas,  editor  James  K.  Collins,  man¬ 
aging  editor  Robert  L.  Murphy  and  other 
executives  of  the  paper  decided  to  do — 
with  the  blessing  of  publisher  Harry  L. 
Horvitz — was  to  convert  the  Saturday 
morning  edition  into  a  tabloid. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  doing  so, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  little  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  on  Saturdays  compared  with 
the  other  days  of  the  week,  which  were 
healthy. 

There  were  few  if  any  full-page  size  ad 
units  in  the  Saturday  paper,  which  aver¬ 
aged  about  20  broadsheet  pages. 

When  Horvitz  questioned  Thomas  as 
to  whether  any  other  broadsheet  papers 
were  publishing  a  tabloid  on  Saturday, 
Thomas  replied  that  he  didn’t  know  of 
any. 


Horvitz  indicated  his  willingness  to 
take  the  gamble  and  gave  permission  to 
go  ahead  with  the  project. 

In  the  first  edition  on  April  3,  Collins 
wrote  a  full-page  letter  to  the  readers 
asking  for  their  opinions.  It  was  felt  they 
would  be  enthusiastic  about  the  tab  if  it 
were  presented  to  them  properly. 

Their  response  was  overwhelming. 
Several  hundred  of  them  wrote  in,  and 
almost  all  of  them  liked  the  new  look  on 
Saturday. 

They  said  they  liked  the  format.  They 
found  it  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  read. 

They  said  Saturday  was  a  “different” 
day  and  required  a  “different”  kind  of 
paper. 

In  almost  every  case,  they  loved  it. 

The  editorial  staff  met  the  challenge 
with  a  paper  that  is  bright,  tightly  written 
and  edited,  features  big  art,  a  process 
color  picture  on  Page  One,  a  color  sports 
picture  on  the  back  page,  and  a  good 
balance  of  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news. 

And  the  advertising  staff  found  it  could 
sell  full-page  ads  in  a  tabloid  Saturday 
morning  much  more  easily  than  in  a 
Saturday  broadsheet. 

By  Saturday,  October  30  the  News- 
Herald’s  Saturday  tabloid  had  grown  to 
80  pages,  including  nine  full-page  ad 
units. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1976,  the  Satur¬ 
day  papers,  which  were  still  broad¬ 
sheets,  carried  5,400  inches  of  retail  dis¬ 
play  and  6,400  inches  of  classified  dis¬ 
play  for  a  total  11,800  inches. 

In  the  next  two  quarters  the  Saturday 
papers,  which  were  now  tabs,  carried 
nearly  20,000  inches  of  retail  display  and 
nearly  21,000  inches  of  classified  display 
for  a  total  of  41,000  inches. 

The  October  30  edition  was  a  record  80 
pages  with  a  record  3,000  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Many  of  the  department  stores  which 
have  used  full-page  ads  on  Saturday  to 
promote  special  items  have  reported 
they  have  sold  out  of  the  merchandise  by 
Monday. 

• 

Zoned  pages  sold 
to  smaller  retailers 

To  help  attract  new  advertisers  into 
the  newspaper,  especially  the  smaller  re¬ 
tailer  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
wasted  circulation,  the  Cincinnati  Post 
has  come  up  with  zoned  ROP  pages  sup¬ 
plemented  by  free  weekly  editions  deliv¬ 
ered  to  non-subscribers  in  two  areas  of 
Greater  Cincinnati. 

The  new  zoning  system  is  so  cus¬ 
tomized,  said  Post  ad  director  Bob 
Keim,  that  a  retailer  with  only  one  store 
in  the  eastern  half  of  Ohio  can  reach  over 
50,000  potential  customers — all  located 
relatively  near  his  store. 

The  Post  is  providing  daily  pages  of 
suburban  news  for  three  separate  areas 
of  Greater  Cincinnati,  plus  an  Indiana 
page  and  a  full  scale  edition  (called  The 
Kentucky  Post)  for  its  53,732  Kentucky 
circulation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Post  devotes  two 
pages  for  news  of  interest  to  readers  in 
the  northern  suburbs  and  every  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  Post  includes  special  “Western 
Post”  pages  that  reach  1 10,000  adults  in 
persons  west  of  the  city. 

In  addition,  43,000  Kentucky  non¬ 
subscribers  are  receiving  a  weekly  stan¬ 
dard  sized  section  called  The  Kentucky 
Post  Review,  containing  the  best  of  the 
week’s  Kentucky  Post  stories  and  ads. 

“The  Valley  Post,”  another  weekly 
but  in  tabloid  form,  is  also  distributed  to 
19,000  homes  in  five  counties  and  to 
another  10,000  non  subscribers. 

In  addition,  the  Post,  for  the  last  five 
years,  has  offered  zoned  pre  print  insert 
distribution. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  providing  the 
advertiser  geography  of  circulation,  sat¬ 
uration  and  cost  efficiency,”  said  Keim. 
“But  we’re  not  doing  it  with  a  shopper. 
The  reader  is  getting  specific  news  and 
information,  as  well  as  advertising  exclu¬ 
sively  for  his  part  of  town.” 

Laura  Pulfer,  the  Post’s  metro  editor, 
heads  a  staff  of  17  suburban  reporters 
and  editors  that  put  these  special  pages 
and  sections  together. 
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Rats,  Falling  plaster.  Improper  plumbing. 

And  sky-rocketing  rents.  These  were 
some  of  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
existed  in  a  small  ghetto  section  of  the  afflu¬ 
ent  city  of  Arlington,  Texas. 

So  the  Citizen-Journal  went  into  this 
ghetto,  talked  to  the  people  and  brought 
their  story  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

As  a  result,  much  of  the  sub- standard 
housing  was  either  repaired  or  condemned. 
Church  and  civic  groups  became  involved. 


A  rent  assistance  program  was  developed. 
And  landlords  were  forced  to  make  rents 
more  competitive. 

For  our  efforts  the  Citizen- Journal 
won  wide  recognition  and  even  some 
awards.  But  we  feel  we  were  just  doing 
what  we  were  supposed  to  do. 

And  the  Citizen- Journal  will  continue 
to  seek  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  in 
Arlington.  Because  we  don’t  just  report  on 
events  that  happen  here... we  also  live  here. 


CmZEN-IOURNAL 

ARLINGTON,  TEXAS 

A  CAPITOL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS, INC.  NEWSPAPER. 

WE  TALK  TO  PEOPLE. 

CITIZEN-JOUKNAL  ( ArlinKlon.TexasI  .  THE  OAKLAND  PRESS  (Pontiac,  Michigan  I  •  NEWS-DEMOCRAT  (Belleville,  lllinoist  ■ 
FORT  W^ORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  •  Women’s  Wear  Daily  •  Home  F'urnishinKs  Daily  •  Daily  News  Record  •  Footwear  News  • 
Supermarket  News  •  Electronic  News  ♦  American  Metal  Market  •  W  •  Energy  User  News  •  Men’s  Wear  •  Metal/Center  News 
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Young  &  Rubicam  has  co-op  agency  The  Newspaper  Fund 

elects  new  officers 


The  formation  of  Ed  Crimmins  &  As¬ 
sociates,  was  announced  by  Edward  N. 
Ney,  chairman  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Ney 
said,  “Co-op  advertising  is  a  major  de¬ 
vice  through  which  manufacturers  chan¬ 
nel  a  portion  of  their  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  to  retailers.  It  is  a 
$4-billion  business  and  with  Ed  Crim¬ 
mins  and  his  organization,  we  expect  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  field.” 

Ed  Crimmins  &  Associates  will  be  part 
of  Y«&R  Affiliates  which  reports  to  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Reilly,  a  vicechairman  of  the 
company. 

The  company  will  function  as  a  full 
service  agency  specializing  in  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising.  Starting  with  the  development 
of  the  client's  overall  program,  it  will 
provide  creative  concepts,  produce  both 
print  ads  and  broadcast  spots  geared  to 
retail  needs  and  coordinate  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  program  at  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retail  levels. 

Crimmins,  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
created  that  company's  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  audit  and  payment  division  and,  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  operated  Ed 
Crimmins  &  Company,  who  have  served 
as  co-op  advertising  consultants. 


Joining  him  at  Ed  Crimmins  &  As¬ 
sociates  will  be  Frances  G.  Smith  who 
has  been  serving  as  an  account  executive 
with  the  ABC  radio  network  in  Chicago. 
She  has  held  several  retail  sales  posts 
with  ABC  including  retail  sales  manager 
of  WLS  in  Chicago  and  retail  sales  ser¬ 
vices  director  of  the  seven  stations. 

Prior  to  joining  ABC,  Smith,  who  has 
been  named  a  vicepresident  of  Ed  Crim¬ 
mins  &  Associates,  was  assistant  ad 
manager  in  charge  of  broadcasting  for 
the  Joseph  Home  Company  in  Pittsburgh 
and  produced  tv  programs  for  station 
WTAE  in  Pittsburgh. 

Richard  Bogash  is  also  joining  the 
company  as  a  vicepresident.  Bogash  has 
been  manager  of  special  advertising 
projects  for  the  New  York  Times.  Before 
joining  the  Times,  Bogash  was  director 
of  cooperative  advertising  sales  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

• 

Put  in  charge  of  PR 

Paul  H.  Alvarez  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vicepresident  and  associate  direc¬ 
tor,  corporate  public  relations,  for 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc.  He 
previously  worked  at  Burson  Marsteller 
and  as  a  reporter  for  the  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune  Review. 


1IIE$40J00CIMP0N.I 

Depending  on  the  size  of  your  newspaper,  this  _ 
coupon  could  save  you  up  to  $40,000  a  year  on  ■ 
your  electric  bill.  | 

While  many  major  companies  make  energy 
management  systems.  Only  the  Seaboard  system  m 
is  designed  specifically  for  newspapers.  So  when  ■ 
you  install  the  Seaboard  system  you  get  just  the  | 
tailor  made  system  you  need. 

Cut  out.  Then  start  cutting  next  year’s  electric  m 
bill  by  12-20%.  ■ 


Name _ 

Company _ Title - 

Address _ _Tel - 

SEABOARD  SYSTEMS 

121  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23462 
(804)  499-0441 


Two  Wall  Street  Journal  editors  have 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
The  Newspaper  Fund,  and  nine  others 
have  been  re-elected  as  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  foundation. 

Everett  Groseclose,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  Dow  Jones  and  Co.  and  former 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  was  named  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Fund's  board. 

Ruth  R.  Hlavacek,  a  copyeditor  for  the 
Journal  and  former  Fund  intern,  was 
elected  a  director. 

Those  re-elected  Fund  officers  are; 
William  F.  Kerby,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Dow  Jones;  Warren  H.  Phillips,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dow  Jones:  Charles  J.  Smith,  Jr., 
assistant  treasurer  of  Dow  Jones;  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Cony,  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Dow  Jones;  and  Thomas  E. 
Engleman,  executive  director  of  the 
Fund. 

Directors  re-elected  are:  Don  E.  Car¬ 
ter,  vicepresident  of  Knight-Ridder, 
Inc.,  and  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Lexington  {Ky .)  Herald  Leader;  William 
E.  Giles,  editor-in-residence  at  Baylor 
University  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News;  Paul  S.  Swensson,  retired 
associate  director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  now  a  newspaper  consultant; 
and  Fred  Taylor,  managing  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Major  goals  of  the  Fund  are  to  encour¬ 
age  minorities  to  consider  newspaper 
careers,  to  encourage  more  young  people 
to  consider  copyediting  as  a  route  to  a 
newspaper  career,  to  encourage  excel¬ 
lence  in  high  school  journalism  teaching, 
and  to  provide  free  career  information  to 
all  interested  in  journalism.  Grants  to 
support  those  programs  are  provided  by 
Dow  Jones  and  other  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  companies. 


I  Newspaper  tv  ads 
'  win  over  850  others 

I  A  television  commercial  promoting  the 
services  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  has 
merited  a  first  place  in  the  sixth  annual 
U.S.  and  Canadian  Television  Commer¬ 
cials  Festival  Awards  Competition. 
Produced  by  Rives  Dyke/Y  &  R,  the 

160-second  spot  advertises  the  automo¬ 
tive  section  of  the  Chronicle  classified 
ads.  Blending  humor  with  facts,  the  win¬ 
ning  ad  features  an  innocent  grand¬ 
motherly  type  who  visits  her  local  used 

I  car  dealer  to  inquire  about  an  ad  she  saw 
in  the  Chronicle.  She  surprises  everyone 
by  demonstrating  more  knowledge  about 
cars  than  most  mechanics  and  concludes 
by  emphasizing  the  quality  and  selection 
of  Chronicle  used  car  buys. 

I  The  ad  won  over  competition  from  850 
commercials  entered. 
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In  the  beginning,  seven  years  of  a  free  press 
was  all  the  government  could  stand. 


In  1791,  one  of  the  great  documents  of 
history  was  written.  The  American  people 
got  their  Bill  of  Rights.  For  the  first  time 
a  man  was  legally  free  to  express  himself 
openly,  without  fear  of  punishment.  This 
was  the  ultimate  freedom.  A  freedom  so 
rich,  so  potent,  it  frightened  many  people. 
People  who  viewed  it  as  a  lethal  tool 
certain  to  be  misused  in  the  rough  hands 
of  brawling,  free-wheelingearly  Americans. 

This  fear  of  our  first  freedom  was  so 
great  that  in  1798  a  new  law  was  passed. 

A  law  that  would  blunt  the  tool  and 
render  it  useless.  It  was  called  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Act. 

The  Sedition  Act  declared;  Any 
person  writing,  printing,  uttering  or 
publishing . . .  any  false,  scandalous  or 
malicious  writing  against  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of 
Congress ...  or  the  President . . .  shall  be 


punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars  and  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

This  law  was  passed  primarily  to 
muffle  the  voices  of  some  newspaper 
editors  who  were  criticizing  certain 
politicians  of  the  time. 

And  it  raises  this  question;  Does  a 
citizen,  or  a  newspaper  in  its  editorials, 
have  the  right  to  freely  criticize  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  administration? 

At  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  we 
believe  that  a  free  people  have  the  right 
to  choose  among  varying  points  of  view. 
To  perpetuate  this  right,  we  constantly 
work  to  present,  as  accurately  and  fairly 
as  possible,  the  most  representative 
viewpoints  in  any  given  community.  We 
believe  that  each  one  of  our  newspapers 
should  be  free  to  choose  its  own  way  to 
serve  its  own  community. 


The  Sedition  Act  of  1798  lasted  two 
years.  Its  coming  and  going  seems  to  say 
one  thing— free  people  want  free  speech. 
But  to  maintain  this  freedom  in  this 
country  we  must  be  vigilant.  Unfortunately, 
over  half  the  world  today  operates  under 
the  prohibitions  of  our  rejected  and 
repealed  Sedition  Act  rather  than  under 
freedom  of  speech  and  a  free  press. 

Let’s  hope  this  doesn’t  happen 
here.  Again! 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Philadelphia  Daily  News  • 

Detroit  Free  Press  •  Miami  Herald  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  • 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  Charlotte  Observer  • 

Charlotte  News  •  San  Jose  Mercury  •  San  Jose  News  • 

Wichita  Eagle  •  Wichita  Beaatn  •  Akron  Beacon  Journal  • 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram  •  Long  Beach  Independent  • 
Lexington  Herald  •  Lexington  Leader  • 

Gary  Post-Tribune  •  Duluth  News-Tribune  • 

Duluth  Herald  •  Maam  Telegraph  •  Macon  News  • 

Columbus  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Ledger  •  Pasadena  Star-News  • 
Tallahassee  Democrat  •  Grand  Forks  Herald  • 

Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  •  Bradenton  Herald  • 
Boulder  Daily  Camera  •  Aberdeen  American  News  • 

Boca  Raton  News 


Kn^t-Ridder  Newspapers 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Agency  creates  co-op  commercials 


“It  is  not  our  desire  to  promote  one 
medium  over  another,”  said  Fred  Lief, 
vicepresident,  retail  department  of  Com¬ 
pton  Advertising  Inc.  in  a  follow-up 
interview  (Compton  Makes  Commercials 
For  Co-op”  E&P,  Oct.  23)  “but  to  create 
the  most  effective  manufacturer’s  prom¬ 
otion  programs  to  sell  into  and  sell 
through  ictailers.” 

And  while  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  tv  commercials  his  company 
produces  for  the  retailers  are  necessary 
to  reach  non-newspaper  readers,  actu¬ 
ally  what  was  meant  was  that  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers  of  a  given  store  tend  to  pass  over 
the  ads  of  competing  stores  and  in  his 
view,  tv  could  close  this  gap. 

“Obviously  newspapers  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  retailers'  basic  selling 
tool.  However,”  he  added,  “this  does 
not  mean  that  retailers  will  not  continue 
to  strive  to  increase  store  traffic  by  every 
possible  means.” 

In  Lief  s  view,  “Newspapers  are  silly 
to  panic  over  the  retailer's  use  of  multi 
media.  Their  place  in  the  retail  scheme  of 
things  is  solid — newspapers  give  the  ads 
a  sense  of  urgency,  they  convey  what’s 
on  sale,  cost  and  where  to  buy  it  with 
dynamic  force.  The  combination  with  tv 
adds  to  the  overall  effectiveness  of  a 
promotional  program  and  that’s  the 
name  of  the  game.” 

Asked  whether  Lief’s  department 
which  creates  sales  promotion  programs 
for  manufacturers’  short  duration,  spe¬ 
cial  sales  drives  also  creates  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  the  marketing  package.  Lief 
said  that  while  it  recommends  the  use  of 
newspaper  space  in  conjunction  with  the 
effort,  ‘‘No  one  can  create  a  better 
newspaper  ad  than  the  retailer  himself, 
but  few  stores  can  afford  to  create  a  qual¬ 
ity  commercial  and  even  fewer  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  capacity  for  doing  it.” 

Early  efforts  by  retailers  to  hitch  a  5 
second  “where  to  buy  it”  logo  to  a  na¬ 
tional  commercial  fell  flat  on  its  face. 
Lief  noted,  accounting  for  the  relatively 
slow  start  tv  had  as  a  retail  medium. 
“Today,  with  the  use  of  more  profes¬ 
sional  commercials  tv  is  becoming  a  fact 
of  life  for  retailers.”  He  ticked  off  a  list 
of  retail  chains  currently  using  the 
medium  with  consistency.  They  include, 
Dayton-Hudson,  Drug  Fair,  Grand  Un¬ 
ion,  Jewel,  Kresge,  Levitz,  May  Dep’t 
Stores,  Montgomery  Ward,  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney,  Sears  Roebuck,  Vornado,  Walg¬ 
reen,  Wool  worth  and  Zayre. 

“Where  retailers  formerly  used  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper’s  coverage  as  a 
guide  to  new  branch  locations,  in  order 
to  remain  under  the  so-called  umbrella 
and  benefit  from  the  single  ad’s  impact 


over  the  new  stores,  today,  with  ever 
widening  suburban  operations,  the  stores 
are  substituting  the  tv  signal  as  a  guide,” 
he  noted. 

Lief  honed  his  retail  sales  promotion 
expertise  as  advertising  manager  of  a 
major  textile  manufacturer  where  “ac¬ 
tion  at  the  retailer’s  cash  register  was 
always  the  major  consideration”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  stint  at  the  Paris  &  Peart 
Agency  which  then  had  the  A  &  P  ac¬ 
count.  He  came  to  Compton  two  years 
ago  to  establish  the  retail  division.  “With 
its  Procter  &  Gamble  account,  Compton 
had  been  turning  out  literally  thousands 
of  sales  promotion  programs  so  this  was 
a  natural  development.” 

Lief  builds  his  retail  co-op  commer¬ 
cials  on  the  reputation  the  retailer  has 
established  via  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  in  his  trading  area.  “Virtually  no  na¬ 
tional  manufacturer  has  the  credibility  of 
the  local  retailer  in  his  own  market,” 

Promotion 


One  newspaper  bicentennial  promo¬ 
tion  effort — that  incidentally  doesn’t 
even  mention  the  bicentennial — 
promises  to  retain  its  usefulness  for 
years  to  come.  It’s  the  Knight-Ridder 
film,  “Freedom  to  Know,”  released  in 
the  spring  of  1975. 

The  KRN  contribution  to  the  nation’s 
200th  birthday  deals  with  the  country’s 
struggle  with  freedom  of  the  press  rights 
from  both  historical  and  current  view¬ 
points.  It  is  narrated  by  Henry  Fonda. 

Today  79  prints  are  in  circulation 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  five 
additional  copies  recently  purchased  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency 
will  enjoy  world-wide  distribution. 

“Recent  First  Amendment  challenges 
to  press  freedom,  as  well  as  the  tre¬ 
mendous  resurgent  interest  among  young 
people  in  journalism  as  a  profession  has 
made  our  film  even  more  topical  than  we 
had  foreseen,”  said  Ray  G.  DiPiazza, 
marketing  research  director  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Independent  Press- 
Telegram  and  executive  producer  of  the 
film.  “These  reasons,  coupled  with  the 
quality  of  the  film  and  the  importance  of 
its  subject  have  contributed  to  its  high 
demand  by  other  newspapers  and  gen¬ 
eral  audiences.” 

An  October  tally  by  DiPiazza  showed 
that  32  prints  of  the  film  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  KRN  newspapers  and  shown 
to  audiences  exceeding  44,000  since  its 
release.  An  additional  44  newspapers  in 


Lief  said.  Accordingly  each  commercial 
features  the  dealer  as  sponsor  of  the 
drive  with  the  store’s  logo  prominently 
displayed  along  with  the  manufacturer’s 
product.  A  special  vocal  is  made  for  each 
dealer  with  fill  in  spots  for  the  logos. 
“Heart  of  any  retail  ad  is  price”  said 
Lief,  “and  all  our  ads  feature  price.”  He 
urges  retailers  to  shape  their  newspaper 
ads  and  tv  commercials  in  a  unified  man¬ 
ner.  Too  frequently  a  store  will  present 
itself  so  differently  on  TV  from  its  news¬ 
paper  ads  as  “to  lose  the  immense 
synergistic  effect  that  the  use  of  both 
media  create.” 

Although  tv  has  been  making  strides 
with  retailers.  Lief  said  “the  relative  dif¬ 
ference  in  time  costs  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  presents  a  problem.”  Where 
most  retailers  regard  a  10%  production 
cost  vs.  the  media  cost  as  normal,  a  10% 
production  cost  in  New  York  could  rep¬ 
resent  a  100%  cost  in  Florida.  For  exam¬ 
ple  the  $300  to  $400  it  costs  to  customize 
a  commercial  would  represent  about  10% 
of  the  $3500  time  charges  in  New  York 
but  in  Florida,  where  the  same  time 
charges  are  about  $350  the  production 
cost  soars  to  100%.  “Retailers  have  a 
hard  time  adjusting  to  it,”  he  said. 


By  George  Wilt 


28  states  have  purchased  prints,  with 
eight  copies  sold  to  non-newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  the  five  to  USIA. 

A  rental  program  has  also  allowed 
eight  universities  in  six  states  use  of  the 
film  on  a  repeated  basis. 

“Freedom  to  Know”  juxtaposes  spe¬ 
cial  visual  treatment  of  historic  docu¬ 
ments  and  incidents  with  the  views  of 
contemporary  media  figures.  It  includes 
interviews  with  leaders  in  the  current 
press  freedom  issue;  James  Goodale, 
New  York  Times;  Ben  Bradlee, 
Washington  Post;  John  Knight, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers;  Peter 
Bridge,  National  Star;  and  Jack  Landau, 
Reporter’s  Committe  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

• 

Ad  news  column 
for  retailers 

“Ad- Ventures,”  a  new  weekly  column 
written  for-  and  about  Detroit  News  ad¬ 
vertisers,  made  its  debut  Sunday, 
November  7  in  the  Sunday  News. 

Designed  to  let  retail  businessmen 
know  about  new  products,  special  prod¬ 
uct  offers  and  new  procedures  spot¬ 
lighted  in  News  ads,  the  column  appears 
Sunday  in  the  News’  Business  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  pages. 

“Ad-Ventures”  is  written  by  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  Alice  F.  Sieloff. 


Topical  film  on  press  freedoms 
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Attend 

tcnvaM  morning 
news|iapers? 


Btot  In  Seattle. 

In  Seatt]e,ftie  evening  liines 
sets  fhe  trend. 


Total  Doily  Seattle  Times 
Circulation  lead  over  The  Seattle  P.-l. 


Total  Sunday  Seattle  Times 
Circulation  lead  over  The  Seattle  P.-l. 


The  graphs  show  dramatically  the  significant  lead 
The  Seattle  Times  has  opened  up  over  the  morning 
newspaper  during  the  last  three  years. 

This  is  a  strong  evening  trend  and  conclusive  proof 
that  The  Times  is  the  increasingly  accepted  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Greater  Seattle  area.  Our  total  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  224,404  daily  and  313,357  on  Sunday. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this  trend.  The  Seattle 
Times  offers  more  news,  more  features  and  more  of 


everything  that  make  a  newspaper  great  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  our  readers’  needs. 

And  because  we  offer  more.  The  Times  is  being 
read  by  more  people.  Research  shows  96%  of  our 
circulation  is  read  by  the  chief  marketer  of  the 
household.  (And  that  doesn’t  include  other  family 
members.)  Add  this  up  and  The  Seattle  Times,  with 
its  dominant  circulation  and  high  readership,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  powerful  vehicle  for  your  advertising 
message. 


Ilie  dominant  iieH'Sfiaper  that 
delivers  results  in  the  t]^  dollar 
Greater  Soittk  market. 


The  Seattle  Times  Research  Department  interpretation  of 
Circulation  figures  from  ABC  Fas-Fax  Reports  tor  6 
months  ended  September  30. 1974. 1975  and  1976 


Cbe  Seattle  Gines 

Seattle’s  favorite  newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta,  Minneapolis,  Boston  and  Dallas. 


A  Production  Director  Comments  On  The  Hanis  2500 


"We  have  better  reproduction, 
far  fewer  typos  and  later 
deadlines-with  half  the 
people  and  twice  the  volume." 

-  Donald  Schonfeld 
Production  Director 
Daily  Town  Talk 


The  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk  is  a 
newspaper  on  the  move.  Over  the  past  eight 
years,  its  circulation  grew  24  per  cent  to 
35,000  daily,  its  page  count  doubled  to  40, 
and  its  display  ad  volume  rose  from  1 8,000 
to  25,000  column  inches  a  week. 

Yet  today,  the  Daily  Town  Talk  is  pub¬ 
lished  faster,  cleaner  and  at  far  less  cost  than 
it  was  in  1967.  The  reason?  Pre-press  auto¬ 
mation.  After  experimenting  with  a  variety 
of  copy  input  and  phototypesetting  systems, 
the  newspaper's  management  selected  a 
Harris  2500  copy  processing  system  that  in¬ 
cludes  editorial  terminals,  display  and  clas¬ 
sified  terminals  and  Fototronic  typesetters. 
That  system,  Schonfeld  says,  enabled 
editors  to  push  back  deadlines  by  up  to  45 
minutes  per  edition,  to  reduce  by  two-thirds 
the  mark-up,  paste-up  and  proofreading  of 
display  advertising,  "and  to  turn  out  pages 
that  are  cleaner,  with  virtually  no  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  and  very  little  requirement 
for  make-overs  due  to  mistakes." 

The  Daily  Town  Talk’s  experience  is  just 
one  good  reason  why  your  newspaper  should 
be  actively  investigating  pre-press  automa¬ 
tion  systems.  At  Harris,  we  have  50  more 
good  reasons  —  ranging  from  small  10,000- 
circulation  weeklies  to  the  world's  largest 


metropolitan  dailies. 

With  Harris,  you  can 
measure  your  benefits 
before  you  commit. 

When  you  do  start  to  investigate,  be  thor¬ 
ough.  Look  for  the  supplier  that  can  fill  all 
your  needs:  a  single  source  for  a  total  solu¬ 
tion.  Look  for  the  supplier  with  the  broadest 
product  line  —  one  that  is  continuously 
being  expanded.  Look  for  the  supplier  that 
has  already  tackled  the  toughest  news,  wire, 
classified  and  display  software  problems  — 
not  once,  but  repeatedly.  Look  for  the 
supplier  whose  dedication  to  the  newspaper 
business  is  just  as  firm  as  your  own.  And 
look  for  the  supplier  with  service,  support, 
experience,  financial  strength  and  installa¬ 
tion  references  that  you'll  never  have  to 
question. 

That  kind  of  supplier  will  be  able  to  tell 
you,  before  you  make  a  commitment,  the 
extent  to  which  copy  processing  technology 
can  benefit  your  newspaper.  And  then  be 
there  to  make  sure  those  benefits  are 
realized. 

We  know  one  supplier  who  meets  those 
criteria.  You  know  him  too. 


h-LAJRRIS 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division, 

2140  Troutman  Boulevard,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901  (305)  727-4790 


Daily  Tovmjalk  publisher  Joe  D.  Smith  (left)  and 
production  director  Schonfeld  are  shovyn  at  the 
Harris  22(J0  display  ad  operator  station. 


Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Smith,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  School  of  Journalism,  Los 
Angeles — elected  1977  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 
Also  chosen  president-elect  during  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates  meeting  in  Mem¬ 
phis  was  Frank  W.  Wylie,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  U.S.  Automotive  Sales, 
Chrysler  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit. 

*  ★  * 

Joe  Caraher,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News — retires  December  31  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  newspaper  as  a  columnist. 
Caraher  began  as  a  reporter  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  after  serving  as  an  Air 
Force  captain  during  World  War  II  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  world  in 
Washington  and  Montana,  becoming 
chief  executive  of  the  Herald  and  News 
in  1%3. 

«  * 

James  A.  Hill — named  city  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  Hill, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Gazette  for  25  years,  replaces  Don 
Marsh,  who  was  named  editor. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Al  Hutchison — to  publisher  of  the 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  from  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun.  Hutchinson  previously  held  news¬ 
room  jobs  with  other  Florida  newspapers 
including  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Independent  and 
also  worked  for  the  Seattle  Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Thomas  H.  Redder — appointed  compu¬ 
ter  systems  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News,  responsible  for  operations  of  all 
computer  systems,  including  those  in 
editorial,  production  and  business  appli¬ 
cations.  He  joined  the  News  three  years 
ago  as  a  staff  engineer,  before  moving 
into  the  computer  systems  operation. 

*  *  ♦ 

Michael  Hull,  former  copy  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to  copy  desk, 
Hartford  Courant.  Charles  H.  Shooshan 
Jr.,  former  makeup  editor,  Hartford 
Times, — to  editorial  staff.  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald.  Kenneth  F.  Grogan, 
former  assistant  advertising  manager, 
Hartford  Times, — to  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  as  classified 
advertising  manager. 

LINKRULE 


The  Linkrule  is  a  stretchable  ruler. 
Just  stretch  across  the  copy  til  it  mea¬ 
sures  the  desired  repro  size.  It  is  all- 
metal;  scales  in  inches,  picas  or  cen¬ 
timeters.  $24  each;  3  for  $66. 

LINKRULE  CO.  P.O.  BOX  34669 

Los  Angeles  California  90034 


Roland  A.  Wedig  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  which  serves  as 
agent  for  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Examiner  &  Chronicle.  He  was 
with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  for  20  years  in  various 
capacities,  including  classified  and 
retail  advertising  manager  posts. 

Other  advertising  appointments  in¬ 
clude  Raymond  McManus  from  assis¬ 
tant  classified  manager  to  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director  and  H.  Ken¬ 
neth  Clouse,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily 

Star,  to  the  retail  advertising  staff. 

RobertC.  Bergenheim,  publisher,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  American — elected  an  alumni 
trustee,  Boston  University. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Doyle,  editor,  editorial  pages. 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin, — 
retired.  George  H.  Favre,  chief  editorial 
writer  since  1973 — named  to  succeed 
Doyle. 

Hi  HF 

Brian  Dickinson,  assistant  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer.  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin — returned  from  a  six-week, 
fact-finding  trip  in  Western  Europe. 

UPl  Moscow  bureau 
change  announced 

Joseph  L.  Galloway,  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  manager  for  Southeast  Asia 
headquartered  in  Singapore,  is  moving  to 
his  new  post  as  manager  in  Moscow.  He 
succeeds  Gerard  Loughran,  who  trans¬ 
fers  to  New  York  to  head  the  world  desk. 

Galloway  has  been  Southeast  Asia 
manager  for  two  years  and  before  that 
was  manager  in  India  and  Djakarta  and 
spent  16  months  as  a  combat  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Vietnam  in  the  mid  60s.  Galloway 
is  a  native  of  Refugio,  Texas. 

Loughran,  a  British  veteran  of  assign¬ 
ments  in  Beirut  and  Europe,  leaves  Mos¬ 
cow  after  two  years  for  his  first  post  in 
the  United  States.  He  will  supervise  the 
daily  flow  of  news  from  this  country  to 
subscribers  in  Europe  and  Asia. 


Newspeople 


It  may  be  that  46-year-old  Rick  Finch 
is  the  oldest  college  newspaper  editor  in 
the  country. 

When  not  working  with  his  staff  of  25, 
he  goes  to  classes  working  toward  a  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  at  Portland’s  Com¬ 
munity  College  in  Oregon. 

Only  two  years  ago.  Finch  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  back  injury  sustained  as  a 
maintenance  man — and  he  also  was  un¬ 
employed.  Through  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  and  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  he  started  college — 
something  he  wanted  to  do  as  a  young 
man.  Finch  got  his  high  school  diploma 
through  a  correspondence  school  when 
he  was  29. 

He’s  worked  at  various  jobs  along  the 
way — including  short  order  cook  and 
tailor.  He  also  worked  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  retarded  for  three  years 
teaching  janitor  skills. 

As  editor.  Finch  writes  an  occasional 
column  and  believes  that  his  newspaper. 
The  Bridge,  should  be  serving  the  entire 
community  as  well  as  students. 

While  apprehensive  about  his  age  fac¬ 
tor  at  first,  he  gives  advice  to  older 
people  thinking  about  returnig  to  school. 
“You’re  never  too  old  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.’’ 

And  Finch  is  not  worried  about  his 
future  after  graduation.  He  says  if  he 
can’t  find  employment,  he’s  qualified  to 
create  his  own  job. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

To  one  newsman,  the  presidential 
election  campaign  brought  a  moment  of 
reflected  glory. 

It  came  the  day  Roger  Simon  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  was  selected  to  ac¬ 
company  President  Ford  to  the  50-yard 
line  at  the  Notre  Dame-South  Carolina 
football  game.  Explains  Simon;  “The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  I 
walked  across  the  Astroturf  together. 
Fifty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  people  stood  up  to  cheer. 


Andrew  Mead — from  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News  staff  to  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald.  John  Barry  is  a  newcomer  on 
the  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Tom  Holliday — named  sports  editor  of 
the  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel.  A  1974 

graduate  of  Fresno  State  University, 

Holliday  previously  worked  as  a  sports 
reporter  for  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Clovis  (Calif.) 
Independent  and  Tribune. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Wayne  Bernath — to  assistant  news 
editor  for  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal.  He  joined  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  in  1973  as  a  deskman. 
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in  the  news 


“The  President  stopped.  1  stopped.  He 
waved.  I  waved.  He  raised  both  arms 
above  his  head.  I  raised  both  arms  above 
my  head.” 

And  then  one  of  the  President's  aides 
touched  Simon’s  arm  and  whispered:  “It 
is  our  belief  that  the  crowd  is  here 
primarily  for  the  President,”  he  said. 

:4c  :)(  4c 

For  some  24  years,  Long  Island  Press 
columnist  Walter  Kaner  has  been  staging 
a  Thanksgiving  party,  circus  outings  and 
amusement  park  trips  for  handicapped 
and  needy  children  from  New  'i'ork 
City-Long  Island  hospitals,  orphanages 
and  agencies. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  The  children 
are  being  treated  to  a  five-hour  party  at  a 
Queens  Village  restaurant  with  approxi¬ 
mately  100  men  and  women  volunteers 
on  hand  to  assist  with  the  entertaining. 
Business  firms  contribute  refreshments 
and  gifts. 

Kaner  estimates  that  over  the  24 
years,  nearly  55,000  children  have  been 
guests  at  his  parties  and  trips. 

♦  +  ♦ 

And  out  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky, 
86- year-old  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Messenger-Inquirer  Lawrence  W. 
Hager,  Sr.  has  continued  a  Christmas 
tradition  started  in  1916.  That  was  the 
year  Hager,  a  young  newsman  working 
for  his  father,  S.  W.  Hager,  at  the  old 
Inquirer,  discovered  a  local  women's 
group  had  nearly  run  out  of  funds  to  en¬ 
tertain  needy  children. 

He  went  back  to  the  office,  wrote  a 
story  and  originated  the  Goodfellows 
Club,  which  this  year  brightens  the  sea¬ 
son  for  about  3,000  youngsters. 
Throughout  the  years  the  Inquirer  and 
the  consolidated  Messenger  and  Inquirer 
got  on  with  what  Hager  calls  “the  busi¬ 
ness  of  commemorating  the  life  of  a 
well-remembered  northlander,  Santa 
Claus.” 

— Lenora  Williamson 


Richard  Duncovich — joined  the 
Gloucester  (N.J.)  County  Times  as  field 
sales  manager,  including  both  retail  and 
classified  outside  sales. 

*  ♦  « 

Alan  H.  Fallick,  formerly  slot  man 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  sports  de¬ 
partment  to  the  same  post  for  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph.  He  is 
a  1975  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Colvin,  sports  editor,  Pryor 
(Okla.)  Daily  Times  and  former  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Times  and  Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  sports  writer — named  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Roger  Foil,  resigned. 


John  Travers,  staff  member  of  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  since  1945 — 
promoted  to  executive  sports  editor  suc¬ 
ceeding  Al  Clark,  who  retired.  Charles 
Danasko,  on  sports  staff  since  1950 — 
named  assistant  sports  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  R.  Doran,  retired  executive 
editor,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot- 
News — elected  president  of  the  Harris- 
town  Development  Corporation  board  of 
directors.  HDC  is  urban  renewal  de¬ 
veloper  in  a  program  to  rebuild 
downtown  Harrisburg. 

4c  ♦  * 

Edward  J.  Rounds,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Cortland  (N.Y.)  Standard  and  the 
weekly  Consumer  News — given  addi¬ 
tional  title  of  general  manager  of  the 
Cortland  Standard  Printing  Co.,  which 
publishes  both  papers. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Lipman,  assistant  city 
editor — promoted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion. 

4c  4e  4c 

Marilyn  Bernstein,  managing  editor 
of  the  Independent  Newspapers,  week¬ 
lies  published  in  Marathon  and  Tully, 
N.Y. — to  associate  director  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  News  Bureau. 

4c  4c  4c 

Spencer  Owens,  business  office  man¬ 
ager  and  credit  manager  for  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. — 
named  Credit  Executive  of  the  Year  by 
the  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives 
Association. 

4e  4c  4e 

David  W.  Schultz,  formerly  indepen¬ 
dent  public  relations  consultant  in 
Dubuque,  la.  and  prior  to  that  pr  direc¬ 
tor,  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald — joined 
Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  assistant  executive  director  in  New 
York  City. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  Mullen,  editor  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel — named 
to  the  advisory  board  of  the  Florida 
Council  on  Economic  Education. 

4c  4c  4c 

Thomas  N.  Billings,  publishing  execu¬ 
tive,  has  been  named  vicepresident  for 
finance  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  the  retiring  Louis  F. 
Lucas.  Billings  at  one  time  was  an  editor, 
general  manager  and  director  of  subur¬ 
ban  publishing  operations  for  Harte- 
Hanks  Newspapers.  He  previously  held 
various  executive  positions,  including 
corporate  controller,  with  the  Copley 
Press  in  San  Diego. 

!|<  *  * 

Charles  Kocharian,  Larry  Williams, 
Linda  R.  Killian,  former  reporters, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — to  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  as  reporters.  Pete 
Zanardi,  former  assistant  sports  editor, 
Hartford  Times — to  New  Haven  Regis¬ 
ter  as  staff  reporter. 
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D.  Graham  succeeds 
mother  at  A.P.I. 

Donald  E.  Graham,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Press  Institute,  Reston, 
Va. 

Graham  fills  a  place  on  the  board 
opened  by  the  resignation  of  his  mother, 
Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  The 
Post.  He  will  serve  the  remainder  of  a 
three-year  term  that  ends  next  June  30. 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  in 
1966,  Donald  Graham  served  as  an  in¬ 
formation  specialist  with  the  First  Air 
Cavalry  Division  in  Vietnam,  1967-68.  In 
1969-70,  he  was  a  patrolman  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  in 
Washington.  Joining  The  Post  in  1971 ,  he 
has  worked  in  a  variety  of  jobs  in  both 
the  news  and  the  business  departments. 
He  has  also  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
Newsweek. 


Henry  McNulty,  night  city  editor, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — named 
editor  of  op-ed  page.  John  R.  Coston, 
assistant  to  city  editor — appointed  night 
city  editor. 

4e  *  4e 

Helen  K.  Copley,  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune — presented  the  American 
Jewish  Committee’s  San  Diego  Human 
Relations  Award  for  her  major  role  in  the 
betterment  of  the  community  and  her  ef¬ 
forts  “in  building  understanding  among 
all  people.” 

4e  4c  4( 

Alan  T.  Campbell — joins  the  Palmer 
(Alaska)  Frontiersman  as  news  editor, 
succeeding  David  Combs,  who  is  return¬ 
ing  to  Colorado.  Campbell,  who  worked 
for  several  publications  in  Canada  and 
Montana  before  coming  to  Alaska  five 
years  ago,  had  left  his  reporting  assign¬ 
ment  at  the  Anchorage  Times  to  work 
toward  a  degree  in  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Alaska. 

4c  4«  4s 

Malia  Harden  and  Steve  Baucom — 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Springdale  (Ark.)  News,  Harden  having 
worked  for  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  and  Baucom  for  the  Times  and 
Merchandiser. 
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Newspaper  of  the  80s 
A  paper  for  everyone 


By  Kenneth  Edwards 

The  multi-edition,  multi-purpose, 
multi-interest,  saturation-coverage 
“newspaper  of  the  eighties”  is  possible. 
The  technology  and  methodology  for 
producing  and  delivering  a  different  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  newspaper  to  every 
house  in  the  block  already  exists.  The 
technology  will  become  “operational” 
within  three  years. 

John  Colburn,  vicepresident  of  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  has  said  news¬ 
papers  must  improve  the  news  product 
“to  provide  useful  information  not  avail¬ 
able  from  television,  radio,  a  shopper  or 
anywhere  else.”  Others  have  also  stres¬ 
sed  “usefulness”  for  newspapers  as  the 
key  to  future  circulation  growth. 

Robert  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  Harte-Hanks  newspapers, 
has  said  “the  way  to  improve  reader 
satisfaction  is  to  make  sure  that  our 
product  is  important  to  him.  .  .  .  The 
more  we  can  define — and  satisfy — the  in¬ 
formational  needs  of  the  people  in  our 
markets,  the  more  our  product  will  sell.” 

Some,  but  far  too  few,  newspapers 
have  begun  research  programs  aimed  at 
designing  the  kind  of  newspaper  their 
audiences  desire.  Some  believe  research 
will  find  a  formula  to  solve  the  problem, 
but  Marbut  believes  there  will  never  be  a 
formula  for  “creation  of  a  newspaper 
that  will  equally  satisfy  the  Buffalo,  At¬ 
lanta,  Olympia  and  Phoenix  markets.” 

Gerald  Grotta.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma  researcher,  said  recently,  “It 
should  be  obvious  that  the  newspaper 
can  never  be  ‘all  things  to  all  people.' 
Individuals  have  different  ....  inter¬ 
ests  and  needs,  and  to  fully  satisfy  the 
information  needs  of  all  people  would 
require  a  newspaper  of  infinite  size.” 

Donald  B.  Towles,  vicepresident  and 
circulation  director  for  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  said  the  large 
size  of  newspapers  has  caused  circula¬ 
tion  losses.  He  said  circulation  losses 
have  been  heaviest  among  people  in  the 
35-to-49  age  brackets  and  “frustration 
which  accompanies  efforts  to  find  infor¬ 
mation  of  interest  to  these  people  has 
been  the  single  biggest  reason  for  the 
losses.  Some  also  feel  frustrated  because 
they  simply  don't  have  time  to  read  the 
whole  paper  they  have  paid  their  money 
for.” 

Marbut  told  the  Institute  of  News¬ 
paper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
in  October.  1976,  “This  changing  society 
means.  I  think,  that  we  have  to  embrace 


(Kenneth  Edwards  is  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.) 


a  new  word,  'fragmentation'.  The 
pluralistic  lifestyles  (lead  to)  people 
doing  their  own  thing,  moving  in  their 
own  direction,  and  having  the  money  and 
time  to  fulfill  some  of  these  things  which 
lead  to  fragmentation  of  information 
needs.” 

He  cited  radio  as  an  example  and  said, 
“Within  the  New  York  area  you  have  a 
chance  to  listen  to  60  AM  and  FM  sta¬ 
tions  alone.  Talk  about  fragmentation!" 

Divergent  interests 

Fragmentation  of  needs  and  interests 
is  the  real  reason  that  few  newspapers,  if 
any,  now  have  a  potential  subscriber 
constituency  that  can  be  defined  any 
longer  as  one  audience.  All  newspapers 
these  days,  even  small  ones,  have  many 
different  audiences.  To  meet  all  these 
audience  needs  in  one  edition  of  a  con¬ 
ventional  newspaper  is  not  only  difficult 
but  utterly  impossible. 

This  divergency  of  public  interest  is 
growing.  It  is  the  product  of  few'er  work¬ 
ing  hours,  more  time  and  facilities  for 
recreation,  greater  mobility  for  families 
and  individuals,  more  education,  greater 
affluence,  and  other  factors  of  modern 
life.  Social  scientists  recognize  this 
divergency — and  it  will  continue  to  grow 
and  fragmentize  the  total  market  more 
and  more. 

Can  newspapers  then,  recognizing  that 
the  single  mass  market  has  ceased  to 
exist,  adjust  to  the  growing  segmentation 
of  audiences  and  deliver  products  that 
meet  the  demands  of  these  new  condi¬ 
tions?  The  key  word  is  “products,”  the 
plural,  and  not  the  singular,  “product.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  newspapers  can 
do  this.  The  mechanical  methods  exist 
right  now.  They  will  be  a  part  of  the 
“newspaper  of  the  eighties,”  as  soon  as 
knowledge  of  the  desires  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  various  audiences  catches  up 
with  the  newspaper's  ability  to  produce 
the  varying  products  those  audiences 
demand. 

Let  us  look  ahead  to  examine  the 
“newspaper  of  the  eighties"  and  pre¬ 
construct  an  early-morning  1980  scene: 

The  air  is  crisp  as  Bill  Boyer,  only  22, 
opens  his  apartment  door  to  grasp  his 
copy  of  the  Metro  City  Daily  News.  Bill 
glances  at  the  front  page  headlines  which 
tell  him.  “Plane  Crash  Kills  120  in 
Texas,”  then,  “Coed  Says  Big  League 
Slugger  Fathered  Her  Child.”  and  “El¬ 
ton  John  to  Star  in  New  TV  Movie.” 

At  that  same  instant,  across  the  street, 
John  Pusher,  33,  pauses  in  his  rush  from 
his  house  to  his  car  to  pick  up  his  copy  of 
the  Metro  City  Daily  News.  It's  different 


from  Bill's  paper.  John  slams  the  car 
door  and  his  eyes  momentarily  scan  his 
front  page  which  says,  “President 
Brown  Proposes  New  Tax  Cut,”  “Union 
Leader  Explains  Four-Day  Week,”  and 
“Good  Hunting  Weather  Expected  This 
Weekend.”  Only  the  story  about  the 
airplane  crash  is  the  same  as  the  stories 
appearing  on  the  front  page  delivered  ac¬ 
ross  the  street. 

At  the  same  time,  a  block  away  on 
Country  Club  Road,  Henry  Hunter,  44, 
pulls  his  copy  of  the  Metro  City  Daily 
News  from  his  briefcase  as  he  relaxes 
aboard  the  express  bus  headed 
downtown  toward  Henry's  office.  His 
paper  is  different,  too.  The  front  page  of 
Henry's  paper  again  tells  of  the  plane 
crash  and  the  coed's  problems.  But  it 
also  tells  Henry,  “Medical  Insurance 
Benefits  Increased,”  and  “United  Air¬ 
lines  Plans  Fare  Reduction.” 

All  three  men  are  examining  copies  of 
the  same  day's  issue  of  the  Metro  City 
Daily  News.  Although  these  men  reside 
within  one  block  of  each  other,  each  has 
received  a  different  edition  specifically 
tailored  to  his  own  particular  interests. 

These  men  are  reading  the  “news¬ 
paper  of  the  eighties.” 

Different  editions 

This  newspaper  of  the  very-soon- 
future  will  be  one  of  different  editions, 
each  designed  to  satisfy  the  special  needs 
and  special  interests  of  many  different 
kinds  of  readers.  The  three  issues  de¬ 
scribed  above — plus  possibly  several 
more — will  be  part  of  the  8()-to-9()  per¬ 
cent  of  household  coverage  of  Metro 
City  that  the  “newspaper  of  the  eight¬ 
ies"  will  be  able  to  gain  and  then  main¬ 
tain. 

Inside,  there  will  be  both  similarities 
and  variations  between  the  many  edi¬ 
tions  produced  for  each  issue  because 
management  will  fully  understand  the 
varied  interests  of  its  many  differing  pub¬ 
lics. 

It  is  already  technologically  possible  to 
produce  a  different  edition  of  the  same 
daily  newspaper  for  every  family  in  the 
same  short  block — or  even  in  a  rather 
long  block.  Each  edition  can  be  edited  to 
satisfy  the  differing  interests  and  life¬ 
styles  of  different  people.  At  Louisville, 
St.  Petersburg,  Nashville  and  other 
places,  circulation  routes  delivered  by 
newspaper  employees  are  already  prov¬ 
ing  that  different  editions  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  different  people  in  the  same  small 
area.  This  will  soon  become  financially 
feasible  as  technology  greatly  reduces 
the  cost  of  page  changes. 

How  will  the  varying  editions  of  such  a 
newspaper  be  determined? 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  different 
standards  of  variation  for  different  pa¬ 
pers.  The  differences  will  be  determined 
by  audience  and  readership  research. 


(Continued  on  paf>e  39) 
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Our  district  news  reps 

i^r***®  want  to  Icnow 

you  better 

Ccdl  anytime 


Vmce  Moravec.  Buffalo.  716-856-2400 


Bill  Gignac,  Bums  Harbor.  219-787-3423 


Bruce  Lake.  New  York.  212-688-5522 


Fritz  Whitman.  Baltimore.  301-685-5700 


Building  good  relations  with  the 
press  isn’t  a  one-way  street.  That 
means  keeping  our  lines  of  commu 
nication  open.  And  answering  your 
inquiries  as  promptly  as  possible. 


What  can  we  do  for  you  today? 

We  have  a  competent  staff  of  news 
people.  And  lots  of  data  and  statistics 
to  help  you  make  your  stories  factual 
and  interesting. 


Len  Williams,  Washington.  202-393-4720 


Bethlehem 


We  want  to  know  you  better. 


Clip  and  post  for 
ready  reference. 


\  Mike  Heagy.  San  Francisco.  415-981-2121 


News  council 

(Continued  from  pa^e  9) 

missal  of  Krawetz,  had  “washed  its 
hands  of  the  flamboyant  reporting  it 
(had  originally)  encouraged"  in  hiring 
him.  Krawetz  had  claimed,  in  his  com¬ 
plaint.  that  he  was  hired  by  the  News  in 
December  1975  to  “shake  things  up  in 
Newburgh  and  regain  some  circulation" 
it  was  losing  to  the  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times-Heridd,  a  fact  confirmed  by  How¬ 
ard.  who  in  an  interview  with  the  NNC 
said  he  had  been  told  by  Pnzzia  that 
“Krawetz  was  hired  to  help  boost  the 
paper's  circulation." 

In  addition,  the  Council  criticized  the 
News  for  publishing  an  unbylined  April 
15  story  by  Krawetz  inaccurately  de¬ 
scribing  Howard's  letter  (Krawetz  wrote 
that  the  Republicans  would  boycott  the 
News  “unless  it  discharges  or  muzzles 
reporter-at-large  Krawetz")  and  then  not 
publishing  an  April  22  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Howard  in  which  he  stated.  “The 
truth  is  that  1  made  no  demands  about 
Krawetz' s  tenure;  his  need  for  editorial 
supervision  is  readily  apparent.  Ask  any 
reporter." 

“When  the  threat  was  first  made  (the 
News'  publisher  and  editor),  counte¬ 
nanced  inaccurate  reporting  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  leader's  letter."  the  Council  con¬ 
cluded.  “When  the  political  leader  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  pointing  out  the  in¬ 
accuracy  in  the  article  about  him.  it  was 
not  published  by  the  paper.  Clearly  both 
publisher  and  editor  were  even  more 
culpable  than  the  reporter  they  summar¬ 
ily  dismissed." 

Krawetz  comments 

Reached  for  comment  in  New  York 
City  November  17.  Krawetz.  who  has 
been  unable  to  find  employment  since  his 
dismissal,  said.  “I  think  this  is  a  victory 
for  American  journalism.  1  think  that 
from  now  on  if  any  other  reporter  gets 
dismissed  and  his  professionalism  is 
smeared  at  the  same  time  for  doing  the 
Job  he  was  hired  to  do.  there  is  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  can  help  him  win  back  his 
professional  integrity." 

Asked  if  he  would  take  any  legal  meas¬ 
ures  to  pursue  his  case  against  the 
New  s.  Krawetz.  who  is  a  native  of  New¬ 
burgh.  said.  “I'd  like  to  see  what  people 
advise  me.  There  is  a  strong  desire  on  my 
part  to  get  my  old  job  back.  1  want  them 
to  cleanse  my  professional  reputation." 

Prizzia  refused  to  offer  any  comment 
to  E&P  on  the  ruling,  and  Miles  could 
not  be  reached  for  his  reaction.  In  his 
dealings  with  the  Council,  the  publisher 
would  only  state  that  Krawetz's  separa¬ 
tion  had  “been  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  proper  state  authorities  and  re¬ 
solved."  remarks  the  Council  called  “a 
euphemism  to  say  (Krawetz)  was  ac¬ 
corded  unemployment  compensation." 
And  Thomson,  according  to  the  NNC. 
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refused  “to  even  acknowledge  inquiries 
about  its  role  or  its  policies.” 

In  other  action,  the  NNC  found  a 
“Publicity  and  Public  Relations  Code" 
issued  by  the  Broward  County  (Fla.) 
Medical  Association  that  restricted  con¬ 
tact  between  the  medical  community  and 
the  media  “clearly  a  form  of  censor¬ 
ship."  The  code  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Council  by  Milton  Kelly, 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News. 

It  also  dismissed  two  cases  against  the 
Associated  Press,  one  concerning  al¬ 
leged  editorializing  in  an  article  on 
President-elect  Carter's  position  on 
abortion,  the  other  concerning  the 
“gratuitous"  identification  of  the  religi¬ 
ous  affiliation  of  persons  killed  in  an  in¬ 
cident  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Finally,  the  Council  elected  Norman 
E.  Isaacs  chairman  to  succeed  Judge 
Stanley  H.  Fuld.  who  is  retiring.  Isaacs, 
editor  in  residence  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
and  former  publisher  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal,  has  been  an  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  NNC  since  its  inception  in 
1973.  and  a  member  since  September. 

He  will  assume  the  chairmanship 
January  1. 

• 

Location  of  newspaper 
decides  legal  ad  case 

In  a  4-to-3  ruling,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey  decided  that  the 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  was  the  official 
legal  advertising  agent  for  the  city  of  Plain- 
field. 

The  court  said  that  the  Bridgewater 
Courier-News  gave  up  its  claim  when  it 
moved  from  Plainfield  to  Bridgewater  into 
a  new  plant. 

The  court  said  that  generally  the  legal 
location  of  a  newspaper  was  determined 
by  the  place  where  it  was  produced  and 
distributed.  Plainfield  is  in  Union  County 
where  the  Journal  is  located .  Bridgewater, 
only  a  few  miles  from  Plainfield,  is  in 
Somerset  County. 

• 

Circulation  director 

E.  Daniel  Capell  has  been  named  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  New.sweek,  effective 
January  1 .  He  replaces  Robert  E.  Riordan. 
who  is  leaving  the  magazine  to  form  a 
circulation  advisory  group.  Capell  joins 
the  magazine  from  Ziff-Davis  Publishing 
Co.  where  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
transportation  and  travel  division. 

• 

Adman  buys  weekly 

John  Eord.  formerly  the  advertising 
manager  of  the  Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News, 
has  purchased  the  Mountain  Grove  (Mo.) 
Journal,  a  weekly.  The  sale  was 
negotiated  by  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Inc ..  Nor¬ 
ton.  Kansas. 


Carter  retains  Powell 
as  press  secretary 

Jody  Powell,  long  time  Jimmy  Carter 
friend,  adviser  and  press  secretary,  dur¬ 
ing  both  Carter's  term  as  Georgia  Gover¬ 
nor  and  his  FYesidential  campaign,  has 
been  retained  by  Carter  to  fill  the  post  of 
Presidential  press  secretary. 

While  the  move  was  not  exactly  unex¬ 
pected,  Powell  had  indicated  in  a  post- 
Democratic  convention  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  that  should  Carter  be 
elected,  he  saw  him  under  no  obligation  to 
name  him,  despite  their  close  relation¬ 
ship. 

At  that  time,  Powell  did  express  some 
strong  viewpoints  on  how  he  would 
change  the  role  of  the  press  secretary, 
should  Carter  win  and  he  be  named.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  make  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  office  of  the  President 
and  the  press  more  "comfortable  and  re¬ 
laxed." 

“There  should  be  more  frequent  press 
conferences  to  take  the  tension  out  of  the 
relationship  between  the  President  and 
the  press.  If  a  reporter  knows  he  or  she 
will  get  personal  access  to  the  President 
from  time  to  time,  the  reporter  will  be  less 
inclined  to  place  the  worst  possible  in¬ 
terpretation  on  it  whenever  the  press  sec¬ 
retary  does  not  immediately  get  back  with 
an  answer." 

Powell  also  admitted  that  formal  press 
conferences  could  be  manipulated  and 
added  there  should  be  less  formal  meet¬ 
ings  by  the  President  with  members  of  the 
press.  He  also  said  top  level  members  of  a 
President's  administration  such  as 
cabinet  members  should  be  permitted  to 
air  their  feelings  openly  to  the  press  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  press  office — even 
if  those  feelings  are  not  carbon  copies  of 
how  the  President  feels. 

In  announcing  his  appointment  of  Pow¬ 
ell,  Carter  said;  “Jody  will  be  authorized 
to  speak  for  me  to  the  press  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  a  formal  setting.  I've  been  very 
pleased  with  Jody's  services  as  press  sec¬ 
retary  during  the  campaign,  and  while  1 
was  Governor  before,  and  have  complete 
confidence  in  him. 

"When  he  speaks  to  you  at  a  briefing, 
then  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
speaks  for  me  when  he  says  he  does," 
Carter  told  the  press.  He  added.  “1  think 
Jody  needs  your  help,  your  assistance 
and  your  advice." 


Leard  heads  APME 

John  Leard,  executive  editor, 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and 
News  Leader,  moved  up  to  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
on  November  12.  Barclay  Jameson, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  will  serve  as  vice- 
president  of  the  group.  The  APME  will 
hold  its  1977  annual  meeting  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  October  25-28. 
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Towle  Silversmiths  invite  you  to  join  a 
very  distinguished  group  of  collectors* 


July  4, 1976.  Our  nation’s  200th  birthday,  as  reported 
on  the  front  pages  of  seven  of  our  country’s  leading 
newspapers,  and  captured  in  pewter  by  Towle. 

The  result;  Headline  ’76.  A  permanent  commemora¬ 
tion  of  our  Bicentennial,  accepted  by  the  White  House 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  and  displayed  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Commerce  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Now,  Headline  ’76  is  available  in  a  limited  edition 
of  3000  for  a  select  group  of  collectors. 

Each  front  page  in  this  special  collection  is  faithfully 
and  clearly  reprcxJuced  on  a  satin  piewter  plate, 
susp*ended  on  a  hand-mhhed,  walnut  toned  wtxxJ  plaque 
measuring  9V2"  by  W/z".  A  pewter  medallion  bearing 
the  hallmark  of  the  Towle  Silversmiths,  dated  July  4, 
1976,  and  the  individual  serial  number  over  the  edition 
number  of  3000  identifies  the  bottom  of  each  piece. 

Gift  K)xed  with  a  certificate  of  authentication,  hand 
signed  and  numbered,  each  plaque  is  both  notched  for 
hanging  and  easel  mounted  for  display. 

Only  1500  sets  have  been  reserved  for  those  selecting 
the  entire  collection  of  seven  plaques  for  $500.  Indi¬ 
vidual  plaques  of  the  front  page  of  your  choice  are  avail¬ 


able  for  $100  each.  Call  or  write  ttxiay,  and  reserve  your 
own  priceless  memento  of  our  nation’s  Bicentennial. 

Please  send  my  registered  selectinn  fmm  the  Headline  ’76  Q)llec- 
tinn.  1  understand  that,  due  tn  the  limited  edition,  this  reservation  is 
subject  to  availability  and  if  the  edition  I  chtxtse  should  he  closed 
upon  receipt  of  my  order,  1  will  receive  an  immediate  refund. 

□  Send  the  entire  collection  of  seven  identically  numbered  front 
pages  for  $500. 

□  Send  - ^ _ edition  of 

(nivne  newspaper) 

Headline  ’76  for  $100. 

SHIPPING;  Include  $5  for  shipping  within  citntinental  U.S.A. 

New  York  residents  add  sales  tax  (NYC  8% , 

NY  State  5%). 

CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  enclosed,  made  payable  to: 

PHILLIPPVS  &  COMPANY 
PLEASE  CHARGE  the  credit  card  checked  below: 

□  American  Express  □  BankAmericard  □  Master  Charge 

Account  # _ Expiration  Date _ 

Signature - 

Name -  -  -  - 

Address - -  - - 

City _  _ State _ Zip_ _ 

MAIL  TO:  PHILLIPPVS  &  COMPANY,  INC;  Arcadian  Center; 
Ossining-On-TLie-Hudson,  New  York  10562.  (914)  762-5144 
Please  allow  4  weeks  for  delivery  EP-2 


phillippvs 


Typo  union  wins 
jurisdiction 
over  plates 

A  second  dispute  over  whether  the 
typographical  or  the  photo-engravers 
union  should  have  jurisdiction  over 
plate-making  at  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee 
has  again  been  decided  in  favor  of  the 
typographers,  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  announced  (Nov.  5). 

The  controversy  came  before  the 
NLRB  after  Fresno  Typographical 
Union  No.  144  threatened  a  strike  if  the 
work  were  assigned  to  the  Graphic  Arts 
International  Union,  Local  280. 

From  January,  1975  till  February  1976, 
Bee  plates  were  produced  by  the  Laser 
Graphic  system  which  was  installed  in 
the  composing  room  after  the  publisher, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Inc.,  had 
awarded  jurisdiction  to  the  typographical 
union.  This  award,  challenged  at  the  time 
by  the  photo-engravers,  was  upheld  by 
the  NLRB  in  1975. 

Late  in  the  same  year,  the  Bee  decided 
to  discontinue  the  Laser  Graphic  process 
and  to  convert  to  the  New  Advanced 
Photo  Polymer  process  (NAPP).  With 
the  possibility  that  the  photo-engravers 
again  might  win  jurisdiction,  the  typog¬ 
raphers  made  a  strike  threat,  leading  to  a 
complaint  to  the  NLRB  by  the  publisher 
of  the  Bee. 

NLRB  Hearing  Officer  Lucille  L. 
Rosen  heard  testimony  from  both  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers  and  the  typog- 

Association  dues 
based  on  ad  rate 

Michigan  Press  Association’s  board  of 
directors  have  approved  a  new  dues 
structure  that  is  designed  to  raise  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $20,000. 

The  committee  headed  up  by  Frank 
Shepherd,  Panax  Newspapers,  changes 
the  basis  for  figuring  dues  from  a  com¬ 
plex  circulation  base  to  an  ad  rate. 

Major  features  of  the  plan  are: 

— Daily  newspapers  will  be  charged 
dues  equal  to  a  full  page  of  broad  sheet  or 
equivalent  advertising  at  the  open  rate 
published  in  the  MPA  Directory. 

— No  member  will  pay  more  than  a 
100%  increase  in  one  year. 

— Weekly  dues  will  be  figured  at  50% 
of  a  full  page  of  advertising  at  the  pub¬ 
lished  open  rate;  tabloids  at  100%. 

— Dues  for  newspapers  with  common 
ownership  and  combination  rates  will  be 
charged  at  that  rate. 

— Minimum  dues  will  be  $50. 

— Newspapers  under  1,000  circulation 
will  pay  $50. 

— Associate  members  pay  $100  for  the 
first  person  and  $50  for  each  additional. 


Knight  Foundation 
gives  API  $100,000 

A  contribution  of  $100,000  to  the 
American  Press  Institute  Endowment 
Fund  by  the  Knight  Foundation  was  an¬ 
nounced  (Nov.  12)  by  John  S.  Knight, 
chairman  of  the  Foundation's  board  and 
editor  emeritus  of  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
papers. 

The  fund  was  authorized  by  the  API 
Board  in  April  and  is  designed  to  provide 
income  to  enable  the  Institute  to  keep  its 
tuition  fee  at  a  low  level. 

Commenting,  Knight  said:  “We 
realize  that  since  the  API  Board  plans  no 
formal  campaign  for  funds,  and  is  simply 
passing  word  of  the  endowment’s  exis¬ 
tence  to  interested  newspapers,  groups, 
foundations,  etc.,  that  a  substantial  grant 
of  this  kind  might  be  helpful  in  getting 
started." 

API  board  chairman  James  H.  Otta- 
ways,  Sr.  said:  “The  $100,000  gift  will  be 
a  real  catalyst  in  encouraging  gifts  from 
other  newspapers  and  newspaper  foun¬ 
dations." 

In  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  API 
held  21  seminars  attended  by  644  news¬ 
paper  editors,  publishers,  general  man¬ 
agers,  circulation  directors,  advertising 
directors  and  other  staff  members. 

raphers  last  July  7.  The  photo-engravers 
said  in  advance,  however,  that — while 
they  would  not  disclaim  the  work  in 
dispute — they  would  not  appear  at  the 
hearing. 

Rosen’s  decision  in  the  case,  later 
ratified  by  a  three-member  NLRB  panel, 
was  based  on  the  employer’s  memoran¬ 
dum  of  agreement  with  the  typographers, 
employer  preference,  area  practice,  job 
impact,  and  the  fact  that  giving  the 
typographers  jurisdiction  would  result  in 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera¬ 
tion.  The  hearing  officer  also  found  that 
the  typographers  possess  the  requisite 
skills  to  perform  the  disputed  work. 

It  was  also  noted  that  “the  90  positions 
in  the  composing  room  are,  according  to 
the  contract  between  the  employer  and 
the  typographers,  ‘guaranteed  situations’ 
not  capable  of  elimination  by  the 
employer.  Thus,  if  the  NAPP  work  were 
assigned  to  the  photo-engravers,  the 
employer  would  have  need  for  about  six 
fewer  employes  in  the  composing  room, 
but  could  not  reduce  the  work  force  ac¬ 
cordingly." 


.Midwest  Publishers  Supply  is  offering  a 
free  12  page  4-color  catalog  describing  a 
complete  line  of  modular  work  stations 
named  Generation  II.  The  new  Genera¬ 
tion  line  complements  their  line  of 
Center  100  VDT  desks,  stands  and 
chairs.  For  a  copy  write:  J.  Rezabek, 
Midwest  F^ublishers  Supply  Co.,  4640  N. 
Olcott  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60656. 


Pickets  protest 
coverage  of 
their  candidate 

Supporters  of  Congressman  George 
Hansen,  R-ldaho,  picketed  the  Idaho 
State  Journal  in  Pocatello  October  22. 

The  picketers  charged  the  Ifft- 
Schripps  group  publication  with  bias  in 
reporting  the  second  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  campaign  in  Idaho. 

That  race  heated  up  with  reports  in  the 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  by  Idaho’s 
leading  investigative  reporter.  Jay  Shel- 
ledy,  that  Hansen  had  failed  to  file  a  1975 
income  tax  statement.  Further,  the 
Tribune  reported  Hansen  filed  late  re¬ 
turns  for  seven  of  the  last  ten  years.  Shel- 
ledy’s  investigation  of  Hansen’s  tax  situ¬ 
ation  lasted  18  months. 

Journal  political  writer  David  Morris¬ 
sey,  in  an  editorial  page  commentary, 
asked  Hansen  to  answer  seven  questions 
raised  by  the  Tribune’s  investigation. 

Hansen’s  Democratic  opponent,  Stan 
Kress,  demanded  Hansen  answer  the  al¬ 
legations  during  a  debate  October  21  at 
Idaho  State  University,  Pocatello. 

The  Congressman  refused  to  respond 
to  the  questions  by  saying  a  “Kress- 
press  alliance"  sought  to  invade  his  per¬ 
sonal  privacy. 

“Hansen  has  repeatedly  failed  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself  to  specific  allegations 
raised  about  his  income  taxes  over  the 
past  ten  years,"  Morrissey  said.  “The 
purpose  of  my  column,  which  1  consider 
a  timely  public  challenge  to  the  con¬ 
gressman,  was  to  force  him  to  answer  the 
serious  questions  raised  about  his  finan¬ 
cial  integrity.” 

Morrissey  continued,  “Hansen  has  to 
date  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  the 
allegations  relating  to  his  failure  to  file 
income  tax  returns  on  time,  and  the 
charge  that  he  received  special  consider¬ 
ation  because  during  part  of  these  years 
he  was  a  congressman." 

Speaking  of  the  pickets  that  marched 
in  front  of  the  Journal  offices  on  the  day 
after  the  debate,  Morrissey  stated,  “The 
contention  of  the  picketers  that  1  am  out 
to  ‘get’  Congressman  Hansen  is  ridicul¬ 
ous.  1  am  out  to  get  the  facts." 

“We  never  have  and  never  will  give  in 
to  tactics  of  this  type,”  said  G.  Nicholas 
Ifft,  president  of  the  Idaho  State  Journal, 
after  the  picketing  incident.  “We  will 
continue  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to 
our  public  by  accurately  and  responsibly 
reporting  the  news.” 

Hansen’s  charge  that  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune  lacked  credibility 
brought  a  blistering  rebuttal  from  A.  L. 
Alford  Jr.,  the  northern  Idaho  news¬ 
paper’s  publisher. 

“All  I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  pa¬ 
pers."  — Will  Rogers 
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SKIING  OR  SELLING — NEW  ENGLAND  PUTS  YOU  WHERE  THE  ACTION  IS 

Within  50  miles  of  any  New  England  entry  point,  there  are  from  three  to  a  dozen  major  ski  areas,  with 
facilities  for  downhill  skiing  at  any  level  of  expertise.  What’s  more,  the  entire  region  is  laced  with  trails  for 
that  newer,  more  earthbound  sport,  cross-country  skiing.  This  year,  New  England’s  hotels  and  ski  lodges 
offer  attractive  rates  to  skiers  who  prefer  to  save  time,  money  and  energy  for  sport  instead  of  spending 
it  on  transportation  to  Europe  and  the  West. 

New  England’s  ski  development  gives  a  billion-dollar  lift  to  the  region’s  economy,  putting  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  residents.  And  since  those  residents  are  among  the  nation’s  most  avid  newspaper  readers, 
you  get  a  superlative  run  for  your  advertising  dollar  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  ieading  New  Engiand  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 

Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


Earlier  Saturday 
edition  features 
leisure  news 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  readers  with  a 
newspaper  that  fits  their  weekend  life¬ 
style  and  schedule,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  is  taking  a  new  approach  to  its 
Saturday  edition. 

Starting  with  the  Saturday,  November 
6  paper,  the  new  approach  concentrates 
on  an  earlier  delivery  time  plus  changes 
in  format  and  presentation. 

“It's  really  an  attempt  to  make  our 
Saturday  paper  more  useful,”  editor 
Paul  Poorman  said.  “In  the  process  we 
want  to  make  it  more  attractive,  too." 

The  front  page  is  now  a  three-part 
cover  page  featuring  multicolor  graphics. 
It's  designed  to  give  readers  a  quick 
summary  of  the  top  recreation  and  enter¬ 
tainment  events  going  on  in  the  area  that 
weekend,  the  sports  results  from  Friday 
night  in  one  easy-to-read  block  and  the 
top  news  of  the  day  at  a  glance.  The 
traditional  page  one  is  now  the  third  page 
of  the  A  section. 

A  new  section,  called  Beacon 
Weekend,  has  been  added.  Under  the 
direction  of  executive  life/style  editor 
Wendy  Sclight,  it  draws  on  reporters 
from  the  life/style,  entertainment  and 
sports  departments  to  expand  the  cover¬ 
age  of  leisure  activities.  Included  are  rec¬ 
reational  or  participant  sports,  travel,  the 
arts,  movie  and  theater  reviews  and  col¬ 
umns  on  photography,  CB  radios  and  car 
repair.  Color  is  used  each  week  on  the 
section  front  and  on  the  back  page,  a 
calendar  of  weekend  events. 


Real  estate  and  home-oriented  articles 
are  packaged  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
paper  with  the  classified  advertising. 

Deadlines  for  the  Saturday  paper  have 
been  moved  up  two  hours  in  order  to  get 
the  paper  delivered  by  noon  to  home 
subscribers. 

• 

Marketing  and  sales 
agreement  announced 

CIRC  Inc.,  and  Graphic  Management 
Associates  have  entered  into  a  marketing 
and  sales  agreement,  it  was  announced 
recently  by  Clark  Lambert,  president  of 
CIRC,  and  John  F.  Connors.  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Graphic  Management  As¬ 
sociates. 

CIRC,  with  offices  in  Cocoa  Beach 
and  Miami  Springs.  Fla.,  develops  and 
installs  total  circulation  and  distribution 
systems  for  the  newspaper  industry.  In¬ 
cluded  are  complete  address  subscriber 
and  pre-paid  subscriber  files,  and 
selected  data  processing  systems  de¬ 
veloped  by  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 


Weekend  tabloid 

The  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post’ s 
weekend  tabloid  section  has  nearly  dou¬ 
bled  in  size  since  it  was  introduced  two 
months  ago. 

Robert  A.  Dubill,  managing  editor, 
said  the  November  12  newsprint  section, 
called  TGIF  (Thank  Goodness  It’s 
Friday),  had  28  pages,  up  12  pages  from 
the  first  edition.  The  Friday  section  fea¬ 
tures  a  weekend  guide  to  spectator  and 
participant  activities. 


Researchers  find 
editors  unhappy 
with  debate  form 

There  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  presidential  de¬ 
bate  format  among  newspaper  editors, 
according  to  studies  done  by  LuAnne 
Mancuso,  a  candidate  for  a  master’s  in 
journalism,  and  David  Gordon,  associate 
professor  at  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111. 

A  total  of  95  percent — or  71  out  of  75 
editors  responding — said  they  would  like 
to  see  the  televised  debates  become  a 
regular  practice.  But  40  perccent — or  30 
editors — suggested  some  sort  of  change 
in  the  format,  some  in  very  strong  terms 
and  most  frequently  in  order  to  make 
them  “real  debates”  rather  than  the 
“joint  press  conference”  approach  taken 
this  year. 

Criticism  of  panelists 

There  was  a  scattering  of  criticism  for 
the  panelists  and  moderators,  particu¬ 
larly  for  “playing  to  the  gallery”  or  not 
keeping  the  candidates  zeroed  in  on  is¬ 
sues.  The  managing  editor  of  the 
Stockton  (Ca.)  Record  said  future  de¬ 
bates  might  use  questions  solicited  from 
the  public.  The  managing  editor  of  the 
Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune  said  coverage  would 
be  improved  if  the  format  were  “a  formal 
debate  rather  than  a  modified  press  con¬ 
ference.” 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  Herald  wasn’t  sure  picking  a 
winner  was  necessary,  but  commented 
that  the  AP  scorecard  for  the  debates 
was  a  nice  idea.  The  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  managing  editor 
said  “the  only  question  asked  after  the 
debates  should  have  been,  did  the  issues 
come  across  clearly  to  audience.”  The 
editor  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times  said  there  was  a  need  for  more 
mature  reporting  rather  than  what  he 
said  was  “too  much  looking  for  the 
tongue-clucking  over  bloopers.” 

The  El  Paso  Times  managing  editor 
said  the  media  provided  too  much  of  a 
build-up  for  the  public.  He  said  the 
media  should  keep  the  debates  in  a  pro¬ 
per  perspective,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  impact  they  can  have  on  the  voters. 
The  respondents  felt — 7 1  out  of  75 — that 
the  print  media  reported  on  the  debates 
in  a  manner  that  was  fair  to  the  candi¬ 
dates.  About  20  percent  of  the  papers 
relied  solely  on  AP  and/or  UPI  reports, 
while  55  of  the  75  papers  had  local 
coverage  of  some  sort  on  the  debates. 

Most  of  these  papers  had  at  least  two 
editors  on  the  debates,  although  a  dozen 
carried  none. 
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Don’t  fight  the  decision 


The  Hendrix  6400  is  the  inevitable  choice  for 
peak  performance  without  disrupting  your 
daily  operations.  It  adapts  to  any  newspaper 
environment.  It’s  the  system  that  works  for  you; 
you  don’t  work  for  the  system.  The  6400  gives 
“total”  flexibility  and  control  In  editing  and 
revising  copy:  news,  classified,  display.  And, 
the  6400  can  be  expanded  to  match  your  needs, 
as  it  helps  your  circulation  grow  . . .  profitably. 

The  Hendrix  6400  . . .  the  system  you  don’t  have  to  fight! 


Be  a  winner.  Send  us  this  coupon  for  details 

Name  _  _  Title 

Newspaper 
Address  _ 


HENDRIX 

the  persistent  pioneer 

645  Harvey  Road 
Manchester,  N.H.  03103 
Phone  (603)  669-9050 


State  ^ 
Phone 


Mexico  begins  $750,000  multi-media  ad  drive  Travel  section 


An  intensive  two  month  advertising, 
and  promotion  program  in  14  key  U.S. 
markets  was  launched  by  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Tourism  headed  by  the  Julio 
Hirschfeld  Almada,  Minister. 

“This  is  a  $750,000  multi-media  sat¬ 
uration  effort  to  market  and  promote 
Mexico's  ‘double  bargain  Fiesta  sea¬ 
son’,’’  explained  Ted  M.  Levine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Development  Counsellors  Inter¬ 
national,  New  York  City,  the  agency. 

He  said  that  the  campaign  will  include 
these  elements: 

— Big-space  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  14  markets  where  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Tourism  maintains  regional  of¬ 
fices.  These  include:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dallas.  Denver.  Houston,  Miami, 
New'  Orleans,  Phoenix,  San  Antonio. 
San  Diego.  San  Francisco  and  Tucson. 

— More  than  three  thtmsand  60-second 
radio  spots  in  the  same  14  markets. 

— Extensive  travel  trade  advertising 
and  mailgram  announcements  to  about 
12,000  lATA  listed  travel  agents  in  the 
United  States. 

— An  all-media  publicity  program. 

— Travel  display  advertising  in  buses, 
train  and  airline  terminals  nationwide 


Newspaper  clippings 
used  to  teach  reading 

Using  newspapers  as  a  learning  device 
is  the  idea  behind  a  series  of  educational 
books  written  by  Basil  A.  Willett,  Jr.,  a 
California  school  principal  and  lecturer 
on  education. 

First  in  the  series,  “Newspaper  Tasks 
Swing  Into  Primary  Language  and  Read¬ 
ing’’  was  released  in  May.  An  inter¬ 
mediate  reading  book  is  due  out  in  late 
summer  and  a  math  book  is  being  written 
for  release  this  fall. 

The  books  consist  of  60  exercises, 
many  of  which  are  similar  to  those  usu¬ 
ally  found  in  traditional  readers.  These 
exercises,  however,  are  supplemented 
by  photographs  and  articles  from  news¬ 
papers  which  the  child  uses  rather  than 
textbooks. 

Willett’s  theory  is  that  children  learn 
better  when  they  see  language  used  in  a 
practical  context.  “Textbooks  tend  to 
turn  children  off,"  he  said.  “But  when 
children  see  how  the  skill  is  actually  used 
everyday  they  want  to  learn  it  more.” 

Willett  developed  using  newspapers 
for  teaching  reading  when  he  worked  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Woodside  Elementary 
School  District  in  Woodside,  California 
in  the  1960’s.  In  his  first  book,  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  to  supplement  the  exercises 
come  entirely  from  the  Country  Al¬ 
manac,  a  weekly  paper  which  covers  the 
rural  areas  of  Woodside,  Portola  Valley 
and  parts  of  Menlo  Park,  California. 


through  Navarro-Calvo  advertising 
agency,  Mexico  City. 

The  advertising  executive  whose  firm 
specializes  in  government  tourism  and 
industrial  development  accounts,  said 
that  all  the  promotion  will  offer  a  “hand¬ 
some  frameable  Fiesta  and  Handicraft 
Map  of  Mexico  that  on  a  single  page 
summarizes  just  where  to  go  and  what  to 
buy  to  take  full  advantage  of  Mexico’s 
double  bargain  season.” 


Press  foundation 


published 


given  $7,500 


The  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation,  Inc.  of  Gannett  Company, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  New  York  has  given 
$7,500  to  the  newly  chartered  Tennessee 
Press  Association  Foundation. 

Designed  as  a  tax-exempt  organization 
to  receive  and  spend  money  for  news¬ 
paper  research,  scholarships  and  intern¬ 
ships,  the  TPA  Foundation  is  headed  by 
president  Horace  V.  Wells,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Clinton  Courier-News  and  founda¬ 
tion  vice-president  Wayne  Sargent,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner. 

In  annoucing  the  Gannett  gift,  Sargent 
said  the  money  would  be  used  to  support 
two  of  the  TPA  Foundation’s  projects, 
the  Tennessee  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox¬ 
ville,  and  the  Student  Journalist  Intern¬ 
ship  Program  with  the  Tennessee  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 


Jeanne  Caswell,  previously  assis¬ 
tant  promotion  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  joined  the 
Miami  News  as  promotion  manager. 
Previously,  she  was  creative  coor¬ 
dinator  at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  and  women's  editor  of 
the  Santa  Clara  (Calif.)  Journal. 


The  first  edition  of  a  new  travel  section 
called  Roaming  features  the  current 
(Oct.  30)  edition  of  the  National  Ob¬ 
server. 

The  section  is  a  black  and  white  tab¬ 
loid  insert  in  the  standard  size  Observer. 

"Roaming  is  intended  to  initiate  an 
expansion  of  our  travel  writing,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  editor  Henry  Gemmill.  “It  will 
appear  on  no  fixed  schedule,  but  perhaps 
every  month  or  so.” 

The  tabloid  is  being  handled  by  Walt 
Damtoft,  senior  editor,  who  has  handled 
Observer  travel  coverage  since  1968.  Art 
work  for  the  section  is  supervised  by 
Delmar  Lipp,  the  Observer’s  art  director. 

The  first  issue  of  Roaming  approaches 
travel  globally.  One  story  suggests  that 
tracking  down  ancestors  on  overseas 
trips  is  a  sure  way  to  break  the  ice  in 
meeting  foreigners.  Another  lists  ways  to 
keep  healthy  while  traveling.  A  third 
suggests  guidelines  for  picking  a  good 
travel  agency.  The  cover  displays  a  full- 
page  photograph  of  the  Tuileries  Gar¬ 
dens  in  Paris. 


Bicentennial  awards 
to  Donrey  newspapers 

Bicentennial  Image  Promotion  Awards 
went  to  a  pair  of  Donrey  Media  Group 
newspapers — the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  Times  Record  and  the  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

Fred  W.  Smith,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  that  since  both  papers  did  such 
an  outstanding  job,  the  board  of  judges 
thought  it  only  fair  that  both  papers  re¬ 
ceive  recognition.  Cash  prizes  totaling 
$3,000  were  distributed  to  employees. 

Special  Bicentennial  Reporting 
Awards  went  to  four  newspapers — the 
Blachvell  (Okla.)  Journal  Tribune,  Guth¬ 
rie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  Pomona 
(C'dWf.)  Progress  Bulletin  and  the  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Daily  News. 


Sales  promotion 
managers  assigned 

Linda  A.  Glazer  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  Fairpress,  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  weekly  owned  by  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

She  moves  from  director  of  the 
promotion-public  service  department  of 
WRN  and  is  succeeded  in  that  position 
by  James  M.  Lardner. 

He  joined  WRN  in  May  as  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  formerly  was  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  and  community 
service  manager  of  Gannett  dailies  in 
Rochester. 
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Books  on  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects  available  through  E&P’s  Book  Department 


148—  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  Anderson  and 

Peter  Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of  techniques  basic  to  this  type  of 
reporting  illustrating  some  of  the  realities:  evasiveness  of  sub¬ 
jects,  anxiety  of  editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches, 
with  an  accent  on  the  importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
307  pages.  $15.00 

149— 1975  FACTS  ON  FILE  NEWS  DICTIONARY,  An  Encyc¬ 

lopedic  Summary  of  Contemporary  History.  Alphabetical,  self- 
indexed,  summary  of  every  significant  news  development  of  the 
year— events,  places,  people.  504  pages.  $9.50 

150 —  SAY  IT  SAFELY,  Legal  Limits  in  Publishing,  Radio  and 

Television,  by  Paul  P.  Ashley.  An  authoritative  manual  pinpoint¬ 
ing  the  danger  zones  of  libel,  contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy, 
and  obscenity.  238  pages.  $9.50 

1 51—  THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by  Robert  C.  McGiffert.  A 

manual  for  newspaper  copy  editing  ana  headline  writing  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  editing  process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  language,  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribu¬ 
tion,  quotations.  268  pages.  $8.95 

152—  REPORTORIAL  WRITING  by  Paul  V.  Sheehan.  A  teaching 
tool  for  news  writing  and  reporting.  Analysis  and  examples  of 
types  of  journalistic  literature — interviewing,  feature  writing, 
situation  story,  interpretative  writing,  background,  human  inter¬ 
est,  etc. — with  practical  exercises.  Indexed.  400  pages.  $7.95 

153 —  THE  MAKING  OF  STYLE  by  James  Howe.  Three  sections  on 

argumentation,  description,  and  narration  serve  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  principal  skills  of  expository  writing,  following  by 
chapters  on  a  variety  of  specialized  forms  of  writing.  “Every 
would-be  writer’s  task  is  to  find  a  style  which  matches  his  person¬ 
ality.”  216  pages.  $5.95 

154—  NEWSWRITING  AND  REPORTING  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  by 

Chilton  R.  Bush.  An  important  handbook  on  the  organization  and 
operation  the  courts  distinguishing  between  civil  and  criminal 
law,  law  enforcement  agencies,  probate  courts,  appellate  pro¬ 
cedures,  corporate  finance,  city  hall  and  the  federal  building, 
preceded  by  chapters  on  the  basics  of  reporting  and  writing  the 
news.  Indexed.  576  pages.  $8.95 


161—  THE  CRAFT  OF  INTERVIEWING  by  John  Brady.  The  editor 

of  Writer’s  Digest  says  “interviewing  is  a  craft  and  a  profession; 
rarely  a  science,  sometimes  an  art.”  Researching  the  subject, 
asking  the  questions,  taking  notes,  using  a  tape-recorder  and  the 
telephone  and  how  to  handle  those  “oft  the  record”  comments. 
244  pages,  indexed.  $7.95 

162—  MASS  MEDIA  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT  ed/fed  by  Ken¬ 

neth  S.  Devol.  (Revised  2nd  edition.)  A  collection  of  50  major 
Supreme  Court  cases  and  selected  reprints  of  important  articles 
from  leading  law  journals  about  obscenity,  censorship,  rights  of 
privacy,  and  other  First  Amendment  problems.  Indexed.  400 
pages.  $14.50 


163—  INTERNATIONAL  AND  INTERCULTURAL  COMMUNICA¬ 

TION,  edited  by  Heinz-Dietrich  Fischer  and  John  C.  Merrill.  A 
collection  of  45  significant  articles  by  world  authorities  exploring 
the  hopes  and  purposes  of  international  understanding.  Subjects 
include:  communication  systems  and  concepts,  the  world’s 
media,  problems  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  national  de¬ 
velopment  and  mass  media,  international  news  flow  and  prop¬ 
aganda.  Indexed.  524  pages.  $22.50 

164—  NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  by 

Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee  Williams.  Describing  methods 
and  practices  used  in  producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the 
most  modern  and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equip¬ 
ment,  for  maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages.  $12.95 


165— LAW  AND  THE  STUDENT  PRESS,  by  George  E.  Stevens 
and  John  B.  Webster.  Cases  and  legal  decisions  involving  the 
student  press  showing  how  the  law  has  been  applied  to  school 
officials  and  student  journalists.  Censorship,  libel,  obscenity, 
contempt,  advertising,  copyright,  access  to  information,  privacy. 
Indexed.  158  pages.  $7.95 


166 — LIBEL  by  Jerome  L.  Nelson.  A  basic  program  for  beginning 
journalists.  Discussing  liability,  malice,  damages  both  compensat¬ 
ory  and  punitive.  Spiral  bound  typewritten  booklet.  1 16  pages.  $3.95 


155—  GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  £.  L.  Callihan.  Covering 

the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  composition,  spelling  and  word 
usage,  a  reference  book  for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference 
for  students.  Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to 
the  beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy.  In¬ 
dexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 

156—  BEST  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  YEAR,  edited  by 

Charles  Brooks.  Fourth  volume  (1976)  in  an  annual  series  featur¬ 
ing  the  work  of  145  editorial  cartoonists — 350  cartoons — on  26 
major  news  stories.  Indexed.  160  pages.  $8.95 

157—  THE  UNSEEING  EYE,  The  Myth  of  Television  Power  in 

National  Elections,  by  Thomas  E.  Patterson  and  Robert  D. 
McClure.  A  challenge  to  the  experts  from  media,  politicians  and 
academics,  offering  proof  that,  contrary  to  prevailing  belief,  tele¬ 
vision  news  and  televised  political  advertising  have  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  outcome  of  national  elections.  Based  on  2,000 
hour-long  interviews  before,  during,  and  after  the  1972  cam¬ 
paign.  218  pages.  $7.95 

158 —  HELP;  The  Useful  Almanac,  1976-1 977,  ed/fed  by  Arthur  E. 

Rowse.  Where  to  go  for  help  on  just  about  anything,  by  the  staff  of 
Consumer  News  Inc.  Analyzing  the  cheapest,  the  best  and  the 
worst  from  automobiles  to  drugs  to  insurance,  to  transportation 
spelling  our  the  rights  of  the  buyer  and  the  consumer.  Indexed. 
410  pages.  $9.95 

160 — ASSAULT  ON  THE  MEDIA,  The  Nixon  Years,  by  William  E. 
Porter.  A  narrative  history  of  government  attacks  on  the  media 
from  1969  to  1974;  a  devastating  account  of  an  orchestrated 
effort  to  discredit  the  press.  Arranged  chronologically  with  160 
pages  of  supporting  documents.  Indexed.  320  pages.  $11.95 


167— 1977  ARTIST’S  &  PHOTOGRAPHER’S  MARKET  edited  by 

Lynne  Lapin,  Kirk  Polking  and  Paula  Arnett  Sandhage.  A  refer¬ 
ence  book  of  3,667  buyers  of  art  and  photography.  Names, 
addresses,  submission  requirements  and  pay  scales  of  potential 
buyers,  classified  by  markets.  Indexed  plus  geographical  index. 
704  pages.  $10.95 

168— 1977  WRITER’S  MARKET  ed/fed  by  Jane  Koesterand  Paula 

Arnett  Sandhage.  A  directory  to  4,095  buyers  of  freelance  mate¬ 
rial,  yielding  8,577  market  opportunities  for  writers  of  fiction, 
non-fiction,  poetry.  Classified  by  markets:  books,  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  consumers,  farm,  etc.  Indexed.  926  pages.  $13.50 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I’ve  indicated. 

Payment  for  full  amount  enclosed.  (Books  not  returnable.) 
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Cable  tv  station  prices 
food  comparatively 


By  Jane  Levere 

A  cable  television  station  in  suburban 
New  York  City  is  now  offering  its  68.000 
subscribers  a  food  shopping  service  that 
could  potentially  eat  into  retail  news¬ 
paper  revenues. 

Since  December  1975.  Cablevision.  a 
pay  television  company  serving  68.000 
families  in  Babylon.  Hempstead.  North 
Hempstead,  and  Oyster  Bay.  has  been 
visiting  14  local  supermarkets  and  10 
drug  stores  each  Monday  to  collect 
prices  of  64  food  items  and  70  drug  prod¬ 
ucts. 

From  4:30  PM  each  day  thereafter 
until  10: 15  AM  of  the  following  day.  plus 
all  weekend,  the  prices  are  run  continu¬ 
ously  on  two  separate  stations,  one  for 
supermarket  goods,  a  second  for  dmg 
items. 

For  example,  in  the  food  category, 
each  separate  item  and  its  price  at  the  14 
supermarkets  are  shown  on  the  screen 
for  20  seconds,  .\fter  all  64  items  have 
been  shown  individually,  the  totals  are 
given  for  meat,  groceries,  produce  and 
sundries.  Also  provided  is  a  grand  total 
computed  to  include  the  quantities  of 
each  item  likely  to  be  consumed  by  a 
family  of  four. 

Vector  Enterprises,  a  California-based 
company,  sells  the  survey  information, 
all  computerized,  to  Cablevision.  Vector 
president  Russell  Smith  called  the  data 
“useful.”  and  noted  its  increasing  popu¬ 
larity.  In  the  three  years  of  its  existence. 
Vector  has  established  its  comparative 
shopping  service  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  as  well  as  Long  Island,  and  will 
soon  make  it  available  in  Honolulu. 
Dover  and  Oakland.  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  City. 

Newspapers  react 

What  is  the  new  spaper  industry's  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  potential  source  of  competi¬ 
tion? 

Michael  Forgione.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsday,  the  Long  Island  daily 
serving  the  same  market  as  Cablevision, 
doesn't  think  "people  are  really  ready  to 
shop  for  food  by  tv." 

"Our  experience  shows  that  people 
like  to  sit  down,  prepare  their  food  list 
from  (newspaper)  ads,"  he  said.  “The 
difference  is  that  with  Cablevision's  ads 
they  show  you  what  they  want  you  to 
see.  With  newspaper  ads  the  reader  can 
find  out  w  hat's  going  on  in  all  stores  at  all 
times.” 

He  noted  that  Newsday's  market  is 
coupon-oriented.  "Coupons  do  very 
well."  he  said,  "but  you  can't  tear  a 
coupon  out  and  redeem  it  from  tv." 

"Because  food  is  such  a  big  part  of  a 
family's  expenditure,  you  can  rest  as¬ 


sured  they  will  really  shop  it."  he  stated. 
"That's  where  we  come  in." 

According  to  Richard  Neale,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau.  Cablevision  has  had  no  impact 
“right  now"  on  the  Long  Island  retail 
market,  which  has  seen  a  15%  gain  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1976. 

"They're  not  bothered  yet."  he  said, 
"but  1  think  newspapers  should  watch 
(cablevision)  carefully." 

Methods  uneven 

Inconsistencies  in  Cablevision's  shop¬ 
ping  methods  pose  certain  challenges  to 
the  service's  credibility.  One  case  is  the 
situation  where  the  shoppers  have  not  all 
priced,  for  example,  the  same  size  ap¬ 
ples. 

In  addition,  quality  among  store 
brands,  which  the  shoppers  are  some¬ 
times  told  to  buy.  varies,  as  does  the 
quality  of  produce  and  meat.  Information 
on  differences  such  as  these,  while  vital 
to  the  consumer,  cannot  be  measured  by 
Cablevision's  strictly  price-oriented  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  final  shopping  decision,  therefore, 
must  be  left  to  the  consumer.  Only  he  or 
she  can  pick  the  proper  tool — print  ads 
television  information  by  subscription, 
or  both — to  help  make  it  ultimately. 

Distiller  sets  $350,000 
bourbon  ad  drive 

The  American  Distilling  Company, 
Inc.  has  scheduled  a  $350,000  print 
promotional  campaign  to  introduce  a 
new  premium  bourbon  called  "Eagle 
Bottle.” 

The  three  month  ad  campaign  will  in¬ 
clude  magazine  and  newspaper  ads  cov¬ 
ering  II  "major  bourbon  markets" 
primarily  in  the  south  and  west.  Full 
page,  full  color  ads  will  run  in  Time. 
Newsweek.  Sports  Illustrated  and  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  Supporting  the 
magazine  ads  will  be  500-line  ads  in  some 
40  daily  newspapers  circulating  through¬ 
out  key  bourbon  marketing  areas  in  the 
south  and  west. 

“After  we  have  firmed  up  the  brand's 
distribution  and  sales  in  the  south  and 
west,  we  shall  zero  in  on  the  midwest 
and.  finally,  the  east,  which  really  isn't  a 
strong  bourbon  market  but  still  an  area 
where  any  type  of  premium  product 
stands  a  good  chance,”  said  Bernard 
Goldberg.  American's  chairman  and 
president. 

If  the  introductory  campaign  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  the  firm  plans  to  spend  $1.3  mil¬ 
lion  to  advertise  and  promote  the  new 
bourbon  prtxJuct  in  1977. 


Atlanta  suburbs  get 
3  new  weekly  papers 

News/Sun  Publications  has  launched 
three  suburban  newspapers  in  a  move 
which  increases  the  firm’s  total  suburban 
papers  circling  metro  Atlanta  to  seven, 
covering  most  of  the  suburbs  south  of  the 
Chattahoochee. 

The  three  new  papers  are  the  Clayton 
Sun,  Henry  Sun  and  Fayette  Sun  with 
controlled  circulation  of  those  three 
Georgia  counties. 

Existing  papers  are  the  DeKalh  News 
North,  the  DeKalh  News  South,  the 
Decatur-DeKalb  News,  which  is  De- 
Kalb’s  legal  organ;  and  the  Southside 
Sun  which  covers  the  East  Point,  College 
Park,  Hapeville  and  the  South  Fulton 
area.  The  Southside  Sun  also  serves  as 
legal  organ  for  East  Point,  College  Park, 
and  Hapeville. 

The  six  publications,  which  can  be 
purchased  by  an  advertiser  in  one  pack¬ 
age,  or  some  separately,  distribute  more 
than  155,000  total  copies  in  the  metro 
suburbs  each  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Distribution  is  primarily  accomplished 
house-to-house  out  of  vans  which  are 
operated  by  Motor  Media,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  company  of  the  News/Sun  Publi¬ 
cations  or  by  controlled  mail,  a  classifi¬ 
cation  under  second  class  entry. 

On  the  Motor  Media  routes  papers  are 
wrapped  in  plastic  bags  and  left  by  the 
mailbox  at  all  homes  in  areas  which  the 
papers  seek  to  saturate. 

The  North  DeKalb  News/Sun  and 
South  DeKalb  News/Sun  have  a  total 
combined  distribution  each  Wednesday 
of  more  than  75,000  papers. 

The  Southside  Sun  has  a  distribution 
of  37,240  copies  every  Thursday. 

Heading  the  editorial  and  news  gather¬ 
ing  operation  for  the  News/Sun  papers  is 
executive  editor  Linton  Broome.  Adver¬ 
tising  director  for  the  suburban  group  is 
Carvill  Worrell. 

Additional  personnel  have  been  added 
for  the  increase  in  coverage  areas  by  the 
new  papers. 

News/Sun  Publications  began  with  the 
founding  by  William  C.  and  Mary  L. 
Crane  of  the  Decatur  News,  covering 
only  the  city  of  Decatur.  That  was  28 
years  ago  and  that  paper  has  grown  by 
using  the  mass  distribution,  controlled 
circulation  concept  which  has  proved 
popular  with  readers  and  advertisers. 

In  addition  to  its  newspapers,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  also  has  a  printing  division, 
called  NEWSprint,  which  is  a  major 
commercial  printer  for  long-run  web-fed 
printing,  including  advertising  supple¬ 
ments,  catalogues  and  booklets. 


"There  isn’t  any  doubt  that  we  could 
not  do  the  job  at  all  in  a  free  society 
without  a  very,  very  active  press." 

— John  F.  Kennedy 
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Future  newspaper 

(Continued  from  page  28} 


Management’s  interpretation  of  these  re¬ 
search  findings  in  designing  different  edi¬ 
tions  will  be  reflected  in  the  success  of 
these  individual  newspapers. 

Variations  between  editions  may  be 
determined  by  differences  of  age,  of  fi¬ 
nancial  status,  of  political  viewpoints,  of 
occupation,  of  community,  or  from  a 
combination  of  several  criteria.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  editions  cited  here  were 
based  upon  variations  in  interests  of 
readers  of  different  ages.  These  prefer¬ 
ences  were  revealed  in  research  findings 
reported  in  Volume  7  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation’s  “News  Research  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspapers.’’ 

That  national  survey  revealed  people 
of  18-24  years  were  highly  interested  in 
reading  about  accidents  and  disasters, 
general  non-local  human  interest,  enter¬ 
tainers  and  Hollywood  news.  The  survey 
showed  the  older  25-34  age  group  to  be 
most  interested  in  wages  and  taxes  while 
people  of  still  older  ages  showed  more 
interest  in  public  health,  welfare,  letters 
to  the  editor,  and  other  subjects. 

Extensive  research,  wisely  inter¬ 
preted.  will  enable  management  to  de¬ 
sign  successful  differing  editions  for  dif¬ 
ferent  audiences.  Leo  Bogart,  general 


manager  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  says  a  variation  of  this  same 
idea  is  already  producing  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  single-ownership  markets.  He 
told  an  ICMA  convention  where  such 
ownership  of  morning  and  evening  pa¬ 
pers  produces  “distinctive  editorial 
products,  the  average  ratio  of  circulation 
to  households  is  39%  higher  than  it  is  in 
comparable  single-ownership  markets 
where  the  same  managing  editor  runs 
both  the  morning  and  evening  papers,’’ 
presumably  with  similar  content. 

Suburban  chains  and  some  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  with  zoned  editions  have  been 
producing  different  editions  for  different 
geographical  areas.  This  has  long  been 
possible.  Publishers  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Australia  and  Hawaii  fifteen 
years  ago  to  learn  how  Minneapolis  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  produced  more  than 
20  different  editions  between  Tuesday  af¬ 
ternoon  and  Thursday  morning.  New 
technology  will  make  this,  comparative¬ 
ly,  a  breeze. 

ABC  Daily  Newspaper  “FAS-FAX” 
Reports  for  March  31,  1976,  again 
showed  that  nearly  every  daily  news¬ 
paper,  in  both  large  and  small  cities,  has 
a  much  higher  ratio  of  circulation  to 
households  inside  its  immediate  city 
zone  than  it  has  in  adjoining  primary 
trade  areas.  Often  the  city  zone  coverage 
is  several  times  as  high — and  obviously 
advertisers  would  like  to  have  the  exur- 
ban  coverage  that  isn’t  there.  This  situa¬ 


tion  strongly  suggests  all  newspapers 
should  have  been  producing  at  least  two 
geographically  different  editions  all 
along.  But  in  the  past,  this  production 
has  been  too  difficult,  too  expensive,  or 
unnecessary  in  most  markets  to  keep  ad¬ 
vertisers  satisfied  with  circulation  cover¬ 
age. 

Next  week:  The  obstacles  ahead. 

• 

PR  Society  awards 
to  Bernays,  Walker 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  84-year-old  vete¬ 
ran  public  relations  counselor  who  now 
lives  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  1976  Gold  Anvil 
Award,  the  highest  honor  given  an  indi¬ 
vidual  by  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

Also,  during  the  annual  awards  cere¬ 
mony  in  Memphis  November  5,  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  Walker,  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northern  Illinois  University, 
DeKalb,  was  given  the  Society’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Educator  Award. 

Bernays,  a  public  relations  pioneer, 
serves  as  president  of  the  Edward  L. 
Bernays  Foundation,  which  has  made 
grants  for  the  development  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Walker  developed  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  public  relations  program  from  one 
course  to  a  60-major  subjects  sequence 
on  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels. 


Fw  the  filcts  on  risiiie  insurance  rates, 
call  State  Farm. 


Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrourider  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Going  CJp." 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 
Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Public  invited 
to  newsroom  on 
election  night 


The  Evening  Sentinel,  Carlisle.  Pa., 
has  made  its  offices  the  place  to  be  on 
election  night. 

The  Sentinel,  in  cooperation  with  Car¬ 
lisle  radio  station  WHYL.  has  success¬ 
fully  completed  its  third  Election  Night 
Open  House  during  the  November  2 
general  election.  The  expanding  event 
this  year  drew  more  than  1.000  visitors, 
five  radio  and  two  television  stations  into 
Sentinel  offices. 

The  open  house  was  initiated  by  Sen¬ 
tinel  editor-publisher  Wayne  Powell  dur¬ 
ing  the  1975  general  election.  “We 
wanted  to  try  something  different  in  elec¬ 
tion  coverage."  Powell  said,  “something 
that  would  spark  local  interest  in  the 
campaigns." 

Powell  contacted  Professors  Michael 
Singletary  and  Mark  Tipper  of  the 
nearby  Shippensburg  State  College  jour¬ 
nalism  department.  The  educators 
agreed  to  provide  students  to  cover  each 
of  the  county's  79  precincts  during  the 
general  election. 

The  students  traveled  throughout  the 
160.000-resident  county  recording  post¬ 
ed  results  after  polls  closed,  telephoning 
results  to  Sentinel  offices  where  they 
were  tabulated  and  screened  on  two 
overhead  projectors  while  being  broad¬ 
cast  over  WHYL-FM. 

The  venture  did  not  run  smoothly,  but 
Powell  was  pleased  with  the  first-time 
effort.  “Shippensburg  State  College 
simply  could  not  gather  up  enough  stu¬ 
dents  to  cover  each  of  the  polling 
places."  Powell  explained.  “The  stu¬ 
dents  were  forced  to  wait  outside  the 
polling  places  until  results  were  posted; 
Cumberland  County  Commissioners  re¬ 
fused  to  issue  Poll  Watcher's  Certificates 
for  the  newsgathering." 

The  problems  were  smoothed  out  be¬ 
fore  this  year's  primary  election,  how¬ 
ever.  A  new  board  of  county  commis¬ 
sioners  cooperated  in  the  effort  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  Poll  Watcher's  Certificates,  al¬ 
lowing  students  to  await  results  inside 
the  polls.  Another  college  and  three  local 
high  schools,  as  well  as  the  Carlisle 
League  of  Women  Voters,  agreed  to 
provide  volunteer  poll  watchers. 
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SCENE  in  Sentinel  newsroom  during  election  night  open  house. 


“The  poll  coverage  went  extremely 
well."  Powell  said  of  the  primary  open 
house.  "Another  precinct  was  added  in 
the  county,  making  80  polling  places,  and 
we  missed  only  five  due  to  various  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  final  vote  figures  were  very 
close  to  those  provided  later  by  the 
county,  despite  the  extremely  long  98- 
name  ballot." 

Final  vote  tallies  were  screened  at  the 
Sentinel  some  seven  hours  before  county 
election  officials  arrived  at  their  final 
count.  The  Sentinel  obtained  figures 
from  the  missing  precincts  through  re¬ 
porters  stationed  at  the  courthouse  as  a 
backup  measure. 

"The  main  problem  during  the  Pri¬ 
mary  was  a  rather  sparse  turnout  to  the 
open  house."  Powell  said.  “But  then,  we 
had  a  sparse  voter  turnout  that  elec¬ 
tion." 

Voter  interest  increased  greatly  for  the 
November  2  election,  with  over  809f  of 
the  county's  voters  going  to  the  polls. 
The  Sentinel's  open  house  attendance 
increased  in  proportion. 

Two  more  high  schools  and  a  third  col¬ 
lege  were  added  to  those  providing  vol¬ 
unteer  poll  watchers.  Five  radio  stations 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  broadcast  from 
the  Open  House.  WGAL-tv  in  Lancas¬ 
ter,  and  WHP-tv  in  Harrisburg  shot  foot¬ 
age  of  the  election  night  activity. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  the  open  house. 
Powell  invited  the  U.S.  Army  War  Col¬ 
lege  of  Carlisle  to  take  part.  War  College 
officials  accepted,  and  provided  closed 
circuit  television  within  Sentinel  offices 
using  a  television  camera  and  character 
generator. 

Visitors  to  the  open  house  were  of¬ 
fered  light  refreshments  and  tours  of  the 
Sentinel  plant.  A  public  address  system 
was  set  up  throughout  the  building  to 
supplement  the  four  overhead  projectors 
and  closed  circuit  television  screens. 

"The  open  house  this  election  was  a 
smashing  success."  Powell  said.  “We 
know  now  the  event  is  accepted  by  the 
public,  and  I  believe  we  have  most  of  the 
bugs  worked  out  of  our  vote  gathering 
system." 


Powell  said  the  Election  Night  Open 
House  will  be  continued  and  further  ex¬ 
panded  in  coming  elections. 

Gladwin  Hill  wins 
$1,000  top  prize 

The  winners  of  the  media  awards  of 
the  National  Association  of  Recycling 
Industries  were  announced  by  the  as¬ 
sociation's  Educational  and  Research 
Foundation. 

The  awards,  including  $5,000  in  cash 
prizes,  will  be  presented  at  the  associa¬ 
tion's  Eastern  Division  Conference  at 
New  York  City's  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
on  December  I4.  The  awards  are  given 
to  both  print  and  electronic  media  for 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  report¬ 
ing  on  recycling  and  related  resource  re¬ 
covery  issues. 

The  first  prize  winners  are  Gladwin 
Hill  of  the  New  York  Times;  Robert  Car- 
roll,  New  York  Daily  News;  Denise 
Brookman,  Purchasing  Magazine; 
Claudia  Deutsch.  Business  Week;  Eric 
Easton.  Solid  Waste  Report;  the 
Magazine  show,  CBS  Network  Televi¬ 
sion;  and  the  NBC  News  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  (radio). 

Prizes  of  SI, 000  each  were  elected  for 
Hill,  for  his  articles  on  recycling  and  re¬ 
source  recovery;  for  Brookman  for 
major  articles  and  reports  she  has  writ¬ 
ten;  and  for  the  CBS-tv  magazine  show 
for  a  highly-acclaimed  segment  on  the 
economic  policy  discrimination  which 
currently  inhibits  recycling. 

Prizes  of  $500  go  to  Carroll  for  his 
articles  on  recycling  and  related  issues; 
to  Deutsch  for  her  ongoing  coverage;  to 
Easton  for  the  continuing  reports  in  his 
widely-read  newsletter;  and  to  the  NBC 
News  and  Information  Service  for  a 
"mini-doc"  series  of  five  radio  spots  on 
recycling. 

The  first  newspaper  advertisement  in 


the  modern  sense  appeared  in  1 647. 
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Syndicates _ 

New  headquarters  for  news  wire 


L.  Michael  Ridden,  president  of  Com¬ 
modity  News  Service  Inc.,  will  be  mov¬ 
ing  his  main  office  from  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
to  the  new  company  headquarters  in 
Leawood,  Kans.,  probably  in  December. 

CNS  has  moved  from  Kansas  City  to  a 
new  building  where  it  will  start  a  joint 
venture  with  United  Press  International. 
The  two  wire  firms  are  launching  a  24- 
hour  daily  economic  news  service. 

Major  CNS  bureaus  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  Washington,  D.C.  and  London  re¬ 
port  to  CNS  headquarters.  An  extensive 
network  of  smaller  bureaus  and  indi¬ 
vidual  stringers  take  the  pulse  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  trade  in  commodities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Other  correspondents 
are  stationed  around  the  world  in  areas 
important  to  commodity  markets. 

CNS  also  has  access  to  information 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  wires  of  United  Press 
International,  the  Associated  Press, 
Agence  France  Presse  and  the  Financial 
Times  of  London. 

Domestic  and  worldwide  weather  re¬ 
ports  and  forecasts  are  provided  by  a 
separate  division  of  CNS,  Midwest 
Weather  Service.  With  nine  professional 
meteorologists  on  its  staff.  Midwest 


Weather  also  serves  private  clients  and 
produces  Global  Weather  Service,  offer¬ 
ing  detailed  short-range  and  long-term  in¬ 
formation  for  specific  areas  around  the 
world. 

The  CNS  network  of  leased  telephone 
lines  to  broad-page  teletype  printers  at 
individual  subscriber  locations  stretches 
more  than  41,071  miles.  It’s  the  largest 
network  in  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  unbroken 
circuit  miles,  extending  from  major  cities 
to  the  rural  areas  where  America  actually 
grows  its  commodities,  serving  pro¬ 
ducer,  user  and  broker  alike. 

Grain  Instant  News  is  largest  of  the 
CNS  services,  providing  up-to-the- 
minute  information  to  approximately 
2,000  subscribers  in  the  fast  moving  grain 
trade. 

Editorial  content  includes  detailed 
cash  grain  information  from  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  frequently  updated 
price  quotations  and  market  commentary 
for  grain  futures. 

The  second  largest  wire — Livestock, 
Feed  and  Meat  (LFM) — provides  instan¬ 
taneous  national  coverage  of  those  three 
subjects.  By  means  of  a  selector  coding 
system,  LFM  subscribers  are  able  to  re¬ 


ceive  only  the  information  that  fills  their 
needs. 

Packages  of  information  can  be  set  up 
for  livestock  producers  or  packers  in  cat¬ 
tle,  hogs  or  sheep.  LFM  provides  not 
only  full  coverage  of  cash  and  futures 
livestock  and  dressed  meat  markets,  but 
a  complete  rundown  of  government  re¬ 
ports,  weather  conditions  and  major 
news  events  as  well. 

The  broadest  spectrum  of  information 
is  provided  by  Commodity  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  wire  that  shares  the  company 
name  and  serves  the  brokerage  industry. 
CNS  transmits  commentary  and  related 
news  and  statistics  for  every  major  fu¬ 
tures  market  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Transportation  News  Ticker  (TNT) 
and  its  European  counterpart.  Maritime 
Trade  News,  provide  up-to-the-minute 
reports  on  fixtures,  cargo  offerings,  ship 
requirements,  port  weather,  labor  activ¬ 
ity  and  ship  sales. 

Commodity  News  Services  also  offers 
specific  wires  for  the  poultry,  cotton, 
lumber,  fruit  and  vegetable  industries, 
along  with  a  wire  providing  prices,  mar¬ 
ket  commentary  and  news  in  broadcast 
format  for  radio  stations. 

Mike  Ridder  became  president  of  CNS 
in  1971.  In  1974,  he  was  also  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Ridder  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.  and  director  of  marketing 
and  development  for  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press. 


A  COMIC  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


Percy 

Buzz 

IS  coming; 

Favorite 


Fearing  and  Farmer 
Bring  Laughs  to 
Millions 

iff  I’AUL  (Special)  -  Humor 
columnist  Bill  Farmer  and 
cartoonist  Jerry  Fearing  have 
joined  talents  to  create  Rooftop 
O'Toole.  America  s  funniest 
new  comic  strip 
Farmer  and  Fearing  both 
work  on  the  St  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Pres 

••Rooftop  O'Toole,  said 


Who’s  Who  Around 
The  White  House 

WASHINGTON  (Special)  -  A 
new  comic  strip,  Rooftop 
O'Toole,  will  introduce  some 
little  known  personalities 
around  the  White  House 
Among 
them  are 
Homer,  the 
gatekeeper, 
Wallace,  the 


America’s  Favorite 
Paperboy  Starts 
Coast  to  Coast 

By  Combined  Services 

WASHINGTON  -  Rooftop 
O'Toole,  the  boy  who  4elW^ 
papers  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  stars  in  a  comic 
strip  that  will  appear  in 
America’s  leading  newspapers 
in  January,  19T7. 

Rooftop,  an  enterprising 
youngster,  encounters  hilanous 
adventures  along  his  unitfie 
route,  which  '"dudes  ^e  ol 
the  front  porches  Wash^ 
ion's  most  famoi^ 

Dailv  strips  sisri  Monday. 
January  3.  a'^  Sunday  pages 
start  January  9  . 

Millions  of  children  and 


By  Fearing  and 
Daily  and  Su 


Farmer 

nday 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


11/9  11/16 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9V^  9V2 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  16  16V» 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  46’'2  47’''2 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  52  50 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  llVr  11H 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  27  2%'/t 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  37^4  3V/» 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  7%  — 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  25V4  244» 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29V4  30 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  34H  35 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  17  17 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  16'4  16H 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  194-4  19y4 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  14  134k 

Panax  (OTC)  .  3V2  3Vk 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  14'/k  14’/(! 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  7’/k  7Vk 


Southam  Press  (CE)  .  22  2OV2 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  I8V4  1844 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  11  Vi  14V4 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  33V2  32V8 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  2044  19'/4 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  1444  14V4 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  40’i  40 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10  IOV2 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  lO’A  10'/4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2V4  2V4 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  1944  I8V4 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  344  3V4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  2844  29V» 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  25V2  24V4 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8V2  844 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  43  4244 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  35V2  36V« 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1544  1544 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  48  48 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  19  18 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  42V2  3844 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  844  844 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  4  344 


Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  88V4  83V4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  6  5V2 

Elira  (NYSE)  .  26  25’4 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  37  3644 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  2744  26V4 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  32’/4  32 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  31  32 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  50V«  5OV4 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  1244  12''2 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  66/4  63'/i 

Itek  (NYSE)  .  14'/4  13V4 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  3844  3744 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4  4 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  5  5V4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  21  2144 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  1844  18 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  5V4  5V4 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  1244  1  3 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  30  2844 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  18  1744 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20  22V2 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  8Vi  9’/4 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25V4  2244 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  2244  22V4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  22V2  23V8 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4  344 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOBILES 


"ON  WHEELS,"  the  "Dear  Abby"  of  auto- 
dom.  Weekly  question  and  answer. 
You  set  the  price.  Free  samples  and 
brochure.  Mike  Lamm,  Box  7607, 
Stockton,  (^lit.  95207. 


AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly,  (^neral  inter¬ 
est.  Free  sample.  Small  charge  later. 
Janicki.  37825  Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Cle¬ 
mens,  Mich.  48043. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


BLACK  BOOK  REVIEWS  available  on 
regular  basis  from  literate  Black  writer. 
Free  samples.  Write  Bill  Moore,  243  W. 
63  St.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10023. 


ETHICS 


WORLD'S  MOST  NEEDED  WISDOM. 
Question  and  answer  columns  applying 
the  science  of  moral  philosophy  to  cur¬ 
rent  human  problems  in  medicine, 
economics,  sex,  man-state  relations, 
news  media,  etc.  400  words,  3  times 
weekly— easily  adapted  into  a  single  col¬ 
umn  if  preferred.  Wm.  Lester,  P.O,  Box 
24770,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95154.  Ph:  (408) 
257-9567. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely- 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timeiy 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson 
Inc.,  16W  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 


GENERAL  INTEREST 


PRE-INAUGURATION  PRICES  on  new 
column,  "A  Re-Born  Christian  Explains 
.  .  .",  a  weekly  column  of  tight,  witty, 
non-denominational  explainations  of  the 
Bible.  Award-winning  writer.  0>uld  be  a 
re-birth  in  reader  interest  for  your  paper. 
Samples  available.  Write  Box  2010, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH  HORIZONS  provides  interviews 
with  world's  leading  physicians- 
scientists;  examines  Capitol  Hill;  man¬ 
ufacturers'  work;  clarifies  issues, 
emerges  truths,  answers  queries;  covers 
major  conventions;  probes  practices  of 
major  agencies,  pharmaceutical  groups; 
meets  students,  visits  communities, 
takes  you  everywhere  with  feminine 
science-medical  journalist  of  quarter- 
century  experience,  etc.  Anne  Walker, 
1240  Wisconsin  Ave.  N.W.,  Georgetown, 
D.C.  20007. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  3(X)  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Bright,  practical  weekly  column  on 
stretching  family  dollars.  Readers  re¬ 
spond.  Low  rates.  Camera-ready.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple, 
Texas  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


SHORT  FILM  REVIEWS  by  New  York  cri¬ 
tic.  Tight,  poetic  style.  Column  of  2  week¬ 
ly.  Box  229,  Cooper  Sta.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS  by  Russell  B.  Adams. 
Weekly.  Low  rates.  Perfect  for  weekend 
entertainment  supplements.  Free  sam¬ 
ples  and  brochure.  Russell  B.  Adams, 
6515  Sunset  Blvd.,  Suite  202,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Calif.  90028. 


SKI  NEWS 


SKI  INSTRUCTIONS— Black  and  white 
photos  plus  excellent  descriptive 
captions— 10  lessons  complete,  only 
$25.  Winter  Sports,  Box  7192  The 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.Y.  12224. 


FREE  SKI  PHOTO  STORIES  of  ski  areas 
and  happenings.  Box  1877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


MY  STYLE  by  MARY  MARGARET. 
Unique  witty  nitty-gritty  comments 
on  EVERYTHING!  A  mod  mind  in  a 
motherperson  bod,  a  free  soul  in  the 
career/management  net,  lets  it  all 
unravel.  Weekly.  Starts  January. 
Samples,  information:  Carberry  Columns, 
1349  Douglas  Ave.,  Flossmoor,  III. 
60422. 


CENTRAL  FEATURES  is  now  expanding. 
We  offer  12  weekly  features  available  in¬ 
dividually  on  Photographic  Paper  in  col¬ 
umn  width  of  YOUR  choice.  All  profes¬ 
sional.  For  more  information  write:  Cent¬ 
ral  Features,  P.O.  Box  235,  Sioux  City. 
Iowa  51105. 


YOUTH 


YOUTH  TRAVEL  '77.  Short  features  on 
worldwide  travel  for  under-25s.  Hard- 
news  style.  Low  rates.  R.  Mink,  1415 
Astor  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60610. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  &  PAMPHLETS 


HOW  TO  BECOME  a  Nationally  Syndicated 
Newspaper  Columnist.  $5  copy.  Arcadia 
Books,  Box  5263,  Chicago,  III.  60680. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FINANCIAL  BACKER  needed  for  Wyoming 
weekly.  Two  gentlemen,  experienced  from 
reporting  to  publishing  can  provide  28,(XX) 
population  counN  with  excellent  weekly 
potential  11,00()  circulation.  Estimate 
$4-5000  per  month  operating  cash  1  year. 
Reply  P.O.  Box  391,  N.  Hollywood.  Calif. 
91603. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944.  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  "Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax  Court, 
re  Worcester  Telegram. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office," 
P.O.  ^x  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res 
(913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 

(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  fonwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers  or  magazines  un¬ 
less  specifically  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
divulge  the  name  or  address  of  a  box  holder. 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its  advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send  irreplacable  material. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2,20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MAILROOM 

Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rotes  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave,,  N,Y,,  N,Y,  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Address  - 

i  City  - 

Phone  - 

I  Authorized  by 

Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


—  Till  Forbidden 


^  Please  indicate  exact  classif'cation  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

\  Moil  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Ave,  •  New  York,  N,Y.  10022 
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BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hipest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  countiy.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  ni^ts;  or  write  Bob  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker,  P.O. 
Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763.  (714) 
626-6440. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  vpur 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  Investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road.  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  AVAILABLE.  "North 
Lakeland  Loop.”  Located  in  one  of  the 
"hot  spots"  of  Florida.  Owner's  health  re¬ 
quires  he  sell.  $75,(X)0  buys  the  business 
and  his  5-acre  ranch,  $30,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  6000  circulation.  Not  a  give-away 
paper.  Separately  priced  business 
$30,(XX) — ranch  $45,000.  Contact:  Stuart 
D.  Marr,  Broker,  P.O.  Box  768,  Key  Largo, 
Fla.  33037.  Ph:  (305)  852-2411. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I'LL  LEASE  with  option  or  buy  your  profit¬ 
able  weekly;  60-100M  gross,  35(X)-45(X) 
paid.  Box  1931,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


DAILY  UP  TO  15,000  circulation  sought  by 
publisher.  Will  pay  all  cash,  if  desired.  Re¬ 
plies  held  strictly  confidential.  Also  seek¬ 
ing  to  purchase  large  paid  weekly.  Box 
1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available:  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


ROGERSOL  wall-thru  Starfire  24"  film 
dryer,  used  on  limited  basis,  IVi  years,  list 
$450,  $300.  Idaho  County  Free  Press,  Box 
267,  Gransville,  Idaho.  (208)  983-1070. 


FILM  PROCESSORS 

REBUILT  LOGE  FILM  PROCESSORS  (2) 
Model  Ld-24.  Also  expert  service  and  parts 
for  any  Lo(3e  processor.  Free  estimates. 
Graphic  Arts  Service,  P.O.  Box  12,  Mer- 
rifield,  Va.  22116.  Ph:  (703)  560-2549. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


DIDDE  GLASER  3  station  insert  machine. 
Excellent  condition.  Spare  parts  and 
vacuum  motors.  Will  effectively  insert  80<X) 
per  hour.  Will  handle  any  size  broadsheet 
or  tabloid.  $12,500.  Ph:  (919)  765-2883. 

TWO  72P  and  ONE  24P  INSERTERS. 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  2061,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CONVERTING  TO  DILITHO  .  .  .  Complete 
hot  type  composing  room  for  sale,  all 
stereotype  equipment.  Engraving  Equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Available  after  first  of  year.  Bids 
now  being  accepted.  All  or  any  part  to 
highest  bidder,  ^mplete  list  on  request. 
Call  or  write  Jack  Atkins,  Florida  Times- 
Union,  P.  0.  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32201,  Phone  (904)  791-4187. 

ONE  MASTER  MODEL  DM  35  powderless 
etcher,  complete  with  acid  dispensing  sys¬ 
tem  and  neutralizing  system;  one  NuArc 
Model  FP  40L  flip-top  platemaker;  and  one 
Model  All  46  B  Ascorlux  camera  lamp  as¬ 
sembly  with  bulbs.  Contact  S.R.  Gault  at 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525.  (217)  422- 
8531. 


COMPSTAR  191-8K,  Serial  258, 6  to  48  pt. 
Complete  spare  parts  including  all  printed 
circuit  boards.  Excellent  condition. 
DI-ARCO,  NAPP  plate  processing  equip¬ 
ment: 

Shears-No.  4  Serial  EB  2800; 
Shears-Punch  No.  4,  Serial  EB  2813; 
Punch-No.  1,  Serial  BA  1999: 

Finger  Brake-No.  24,  Serial  FB  3800. 
Contact  Walter  Hiester 
The  Mercury 
Hanover  and  King  Sts. 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania  19464 
(215)  323-3000 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


SQUEEZE  LENSES 
save  company  newsprint  .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
7200  with  line  counter — $3100.  Compu- 
writer  I,  $4300.  Keyboards— $1200.  FHN 
Business  Prod.,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel, 
N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

TWO  COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL,  one  with 
tab  kit,  width  plugs  available.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Now  in  daily  operation.  Asking  $45(X) 
and  $3500.  Century  Publication  Inc., 
C.  Peter  Jorgensen,  (617)  729-8100. 

FONTS  FOR  COMPUGRAPHIC  72001 
Wide  selection,  low,  low  prices,  immediate 
delivery.  Write  WILMINGTON  PHOTO 
TYPE  FOUNDERS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  32, 
Topsfleld,  Mass.  01983  for  free  catalog 
or  call  (617)  887-6244. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  7200  I  and  II  Junior  plus 
Compu  and  Kodak  processors.  Chromega 
B  darkroom  equipment.  Used  only  54 
weekly  issues.  78^3433  evenings  or  Box 
549,  Grove,  Okla.  74344. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


27  VARITYPER  FONTS. 

Variety  of  faces,  mostly  30  pt.  and  larger. 
(815)  476-7%6. 


FOR  SALE:  3  Mergenthaler  wide  range 
Super  Quicks,  1  Quick  keyboard,  1  Com- 
pugraphic  4961,  and  2  Photon  560s.  All 
have  had  daily  maintenance  and  are  in  per¬ 
fect  running  condition.  Call  W.A.  Heider, 
Production  Manager,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  205  W.  12th  St.,  Erie,  Pa.  16501. 
(814)  456-8531. 


PLATE  PROCESSORS 


FOR  SALE:  Micro  Dyne  Plate  Processor — 
(double  Plate  etcher  with  washout,  au¬ 
tomatic  acid  tank  and  Descum  unit.  Pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1973.  Contact  Arnold 
McDonald.  Production  Director,  (804) 
446-2395. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Community  4  units 
Goss  Ojmmunity  folder 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units,  folder 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  224it  cutoff 
(Cottrell  V-15  units.  Vanguard 
Fairchild  Newsking  2  stacked  units 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite.  45Vj" 
cutoff 

Royal  Zenith  Zephyr,  4  units,  1974 
Wood  Colorflex,  4  units,  1970 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


GREGG  FLYING  IMPRINTER  for  Urbanite 
or  845  Cottrell.  IPEC  Inc..  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  III.  60612. 


4-UNIT  WEBEN[X)RFER,  currently  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  weekly  shopper  and  2-color  food 
circulars.  $11,000  "as  is  where  is."  Ray 
Radford.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.  (615)  877- 
1054. 


URBANITE  FOLDER,  handle  25  web  or 
companion  dink  12V2  'that  will  quarter  fold 
same  at  35,000pph.  $70.(XX).  Box  1783, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  PRESS  UNIT,  Goss  Mark  II.  RTP 
(DIGITAL),  22^"  cutoff.  For  informa¬ 
tion  call  Arnold  McDonald.  Production 
Director.  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star, 
Norfolk,  Va.  23501.  (804)  446-2395. 


GOSS  METRO.  4  units,  2  color  decks, 
double  folder,  upper  formers,  22^4 
cutoff 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units.  Urbanite 
folder,  two  4  position  roll  stands,  two 
50hp  drives,  refurbished 
GOSS  SUBURBAN.  5  units,  refurbished 
COLOR  KING,  5  units,  with  (^lor  King 
folder,  30hp  drive 
COTTRELL  V-15A,  4  units 
POLYGRAPH  RZOl,  4  units,  2  roll  stands. 

turn  bars,  sheeter  and  folder.  Rebuilt 
GAZETTE  AMERICANA,  Perfector.  with 
color  deck 

COTTRELL  RB-1  Folder,  takes  12  sheets, 
includes  upper  former 
GREGG  Folding  machine  for  single  width 
web  offset  press,  22^4  cutoff 
GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  1,  6  units, 

23  9  16  cutoff,  skip  slitters,  balloon 
formers,  double  2:1  folders.  Cline 
Autopasters 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL.  8  units  with  3  color 
humps— reverses  1963,  2:1  folder.  2 
50hp  drives,  rewinder  and  upper  former 
We  have  a  1%5  Mark  II  Headliner  Unit  for 
22V4  cutoff.  We  are  selling  this  for  parts 
only  as  one  side  frame  is  missing.  The  Unit 
IS  stored  in  Orlando.  Florida  and  weighs  35 
tons.  It  should  make  a  good  emergency 
parts  kit  for  anyone  operating  Mark  II 
Units.  This  Unit,  purchased  from  Goss  En¬ 
gineering  Department,  was  used  only  for 
experimental  purposes. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  New  Jersey 
(201)  438-3744 
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REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE:  Model  V-15 
Cottrell  web  offset.  2  units  and  folder. 
Good  operating  condition.  Box  2033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  MARK  II  HEALINER 
AND  FOLDER 

6  Mark  II  press  units.  Also  Goss  2:1  and 
3:2  folders.  Can  be  converted  to  DiLitho. 
(Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box 
2064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARRIS  WEB  OFFSET  5  UNITS  with  V-15A 
folder  and  Accumeter  Paster  and  Baldwin 
Count-O-Veyer  105  only  6  months  old. 
Prints  18,0(30  impressions  and  up  to  40- 
page  tabloids.  Paster  up  to  32-page  signa¬ 
ture.  Other  related  equipment  possibly 
available.  Call  Dick  Conlon,  (713)  623- 
0060. 


SINGLE  UNIT  (1968)  Cottrell  V-15  with 
rollstand.  Universal  Printing  Equipment 
Co.  Inc.,  Available  January  1977. 
(201)438-3744. 


ONE  GOSS  URBANITE  half  page  folder 
(#763),  as  is,  where  is.  Will  consider 
$5O.O0O  plus  a  75  or  1(X)  hp  Urbanite 
motor,  controller  and  drive.  Call  Irv  Martin 
or  Gary  Fernau,  (415)  757-2525.  Located 
at  2640  Shadelands  Or.,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FOR  SALE:  1  Goss  bal¬ 
loon  upper  former  for  Goss  Urbanite  or 
Suburban  folders.  4  years  old,  excellent 
condition.  Best  offer.  (800)  323-0616. 


COTTRELL  15-A — 3  units,  2  roll  stands,  Vi 
and  V4  folder,  cross  perforator,  glue  at¬ 
tachments.  A  good,  well-maintained  press, 
running  daily — not  a  piece  of  worn-out 
junk  that  needs  parts  and  an  overhaul  be¬ 
fore  it  will  run.  Replaced  by  larger 
magazine  type  press.  We'd  keep  it,  but 
need  the  room.  $49,000.  Printing  Center, 
210  Jones,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76102,  (817) 
429-2320. 


MERGANTHALER  Newsmaster  Rotary 
Offset,  similar  to  Goss  Urbanite.  3  regular 
units,  2  Vi  units  (64  tab  page  capacity)  P. 
C.  Graphics,  16306  Garfield,  Paramount, 
Calif.  90723.  (213)  63a  1850. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  1710,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  machine 
with  SC  folder.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CHANGING  OVER  from  letterpress  to 
offset.  Want  Goss  Community,  Suburban 
or  Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place 
of  Urbanite,  ^x  1551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  to  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WILL  PAY  $5(X)  for  12  x18  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway,  196 
14th  St,  N.W..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


5  OR  6  UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE  wanted 
immediately,  early  1977  or  when  available. 
Presently  building  pressroom  to  accom¬ 
modate.  Leon  Brown,  B^own  (Texas) 
Sun,  (713)  422-8302  or  fred  Hartman, 
Southern  Newspapers  Inc.,  (713)  422- 
2233. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH,  good  condition, 
Goss  Urbanite,  10  side,  3  color  unit.  Paul 
Chmielewicz  (809)  723-3178  weekdays 
8AM  to  4PM.  Telex  385-836. 


ONE  GOSS  MARK  I  or  MARK  II  unit, 
22^4,  preferably  11  foot  reelroom,  A-82 
style.  Also  upper  formers  for  2:1  folder, 
color  cylinders  or  half  decks.  Box  2027, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  or  257  COUNTER  STACKER 
And  SHERIDAN  24P  or  48P  INSERTER. 
Box  2053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JUSTOWRITERS— ANY  CONDITION. 
Send  serial  numbers  and  price. 
Box  1928,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old.  but  must  be  working.  F.L. 
Greenway,  1%  14th  St,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  873-3257. 


FOR  ITS  PROCESS  COLOR  WORK  this 
newspaper  maintains  four  4x5  Speed 
Graphic  cameras.  We  need  two  4x5  film 
magazines.  Must  be  in  top  working  order. 
Submit  quote  and  condition  guarantee, 
and  if  we  authorize  shipment  it  is  under¬ 
stood  we  have  right  to  make  test  shots 
before  payment.  Upon  authorization  we 
guarantee  transport  and  insurance 
charges,  including  return  if  equipment  is 
unsatisfactory.  Write  A  H.  Washburn, 
Hope  Star,  Hope,  Ark.  71801, 


GOSS  URBANITE;  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers,  Hillside, 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  Doug  Kilian. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


NEW! 

At  last!  Fresh,  original  art  for  circulation 
promotion.  Complete  campaigns  with  in¬ 
paper  ads,  rack  cards,  etc.  All  coordinated 
graphically  for  best  impact  and  all  ready- 
to-use.  There's  nothing  like  it!  Ask  for 
details  and  our  no-risk  money-back  guar¬ 
antee.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART, 
P.O.  Box  6526.  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen.  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


Help 

Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU  CLAIRE 
seeks  professor  in  areas  of  print  news  writ¬ 
ing.  public  affairs  reporting  and  print  news 
editing  to  join  a  faculty  of  10  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  professional  news-editorial  program 
in  January.  Applicant  must  have  5  years  of 
solid  professional  experience.  Applicants 
with  a  Masters  Degree  will  be  considered;  a 
PhD  with  some  teaching  experience  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  and  academic  rank  depends 
upon  qualifications.  This  is  a  replacement 
position  as  a  fulltime  classroom  teacher 
and  leads  towards  tenure.  Send  resume 
and  inquiries  by  December  1,  1976,  to  E. 
C.  Karwand,  (Jhairman,  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Eau 
Claire,  Wise.  54701,  UWEC  is  an  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DIRECTOR,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale. 
To  administer  a  professional  school  with  a 
faculty  of  18  and  an  enrollment  of  425 
undergraduate  majors  and  65  graduate 
students.  School  offers  programs  leading 
to  BS,  MA,  MS,  and  PhD  degrees.  Under¬ 
graduate  news-editorial  and  advertising 
sequences  are  ACEJ  accredited.  Fiscal  re¬ 
sponsibility  includes  a  five-day  campus 
newspaper  administered  by  a  faculty  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  business  manager. 
Applicants  for  director  position  must  have 
an  earned  PhD  with  a  record  of  teaching 
and  scholarship  to  qualify  as  an  associate 
professor  or  professor  at  SlU-C.  Adminis¬ 
trative  and  media  experience  is  preferred. 
Salary  open;  12-month  appointment. 
Deadline  for  applications,  January  15, 
1977.  Send  letter  and  curriculum  vitae  to: 
Harry  W.  Stonecipher,  Chairman,  Director 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  (Jniversity,  Carbondale. 
III.  62901.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer, 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER  starting  Fall 
1977  for  developing  professional  program 
in  integrating  predominantly  Black  univer¬ 
sity  in  Florida  capital.  Expertise  in  editing, 
general,  governmental,  investigative  re¬ 
porting,  mass  comm  surv^  essential  with 
magazine,  broadcast  or  PR  sideline  desir¬ 
able.  PhD  essential.  2-5  years  good  profes¬ 
sional  experience  and  desire  to  teach  im¬ 
portant.  Rank,  salary  negotiable  but  at 
least  $14.5(X)  for  assistant  professor  (9 
months).  Equal  Opportunity.  Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Contact  Robert  M.  Rug- 
gles.  Chairman,  Journalism,  P.O.  Box  14, 
Florida  A&M  University,  Tallahassee, 
Florida  32307. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOJOURNALIST— 
Professional  photojournalist  with  substan¬ 
tial  experience  to  teach  photojournalism 
and  photo  editing.  Other  departmental 
duties,  if  any,  would  depend  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  applicant.  Salary  and  rank  open. 
Advanced  degree(s)  not  essential.  Teach¬ 
ing  experience  desirable.  Effective  date, 
January,  1977.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  employer.  Send  letter, 
resume,  academic  transcripts  and  names 
of  three  references  to  David  B.  Whitaker, 
Coordinator  of  Journalism  and  Photogra¬ 
phy,  DUC-132,  Western  Kentucky  Univer¬ 
sity.  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101  by  De¬ 
cember  1.  1976. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Leading  weekly  trade  paper  in  highway 
transportation  field  seeks  replacement  for 
retiring  ad  director.  Aggressive,  imagina¬ 
tive  person  desiring  permanent  position 
with  new  daily  challenges  desired.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  automotive  and  truck  fields  help¬ 
ful.  Salary  and  fringes  competitive  in  Zone 
2.  Inquiries  will  be  handled  in  confidence. 
Box  1955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 

Solid  base  in  newspaper  operations  and 
contract  negotiations,  to  lead  contract 
negotiations,  handle  greivances,  arbitra¬ 
tions,  contract  administration.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  2050,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
needs  No.  2  person  in  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  Accounting  background,  computer 
familiarity  and  general  business  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary.  Box  2057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

CONSULTING 

Europe 

Would  you  like  to  work  for  the 
200  most  dynamic  newspapers 
in  Europe?  IFRA— The  INCA- 
FIEJ  Research  Institute  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  Systems  Design  En¬ 
gineer.  Our  Association  needs 
for  its  Advisory  Service  a  Sys¬ 
tems  Design  Engineer  with  a 
proven  record  in  Newspaper 
Production/Editorial  Systems 
and  possibly  Business  Systems. 
He  should  have  a  University 
background  and  be  able  to 
assist  our  Members  all  over 
Europe  in  the  design,  selection 
and  implementation  of  Systems 
best  suited  to  their  operation. 
Fluency  in  English  is  a  must. 
German  and  French  would  be 
welcome.  Send  resume  indicat¬ 
ing  salary  history  to 

IFRA  Washingtonplatz  1 
6100  DARMSTADT 
West  Germany 

P  L  Quervel 

Director  Advisory  Service 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  20,  1976 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Fast  growing  group 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  nortnern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Must  have  2  years  or  more  experience 
with  financial  and  business  procedures  of 
weekly  newspaper  and  be  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  all  departments.  Send  full  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1945, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Zone  5  free  cir¬ 
culation  newspaper.  Must  be  strong  on  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  w(th  layout  skills,  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  photo  experience.  Recreational 
area.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  references  to  Box  2044,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MANAGER  WANTED  by  old  established 
wholesale  distributor  of  newspapers, 
magazines  and  paperback  books  in  New 
England.  We  can  offer  hard  work,  respon¬ 
sibility,  security  and  real  opportunity  to 
tough-fibered,  shirt-sleeve  executive  who 
is  a  take-charge  person.  Salary  open.  Must 
get  along  well  with  people.  No  home  deliv¬ 
ery.  Write  to  Box  2063,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
including  resume  and  references. 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOW  NO.  2  and  want  to  be  No. 
1,  Zone  5  publisher,  approximately  1000 
employees,  is  seeking  a  journalist  with  a 
degree  plus  4  to  5  years  experience.  Will  be 
responsible  for  employment,  training, 
benefits  administration,  safety,  etc.  Write 
in  confidence  with  salary  requirements 
and  resume  to  Box  1999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST  for  Zone  2  morning,  evening,  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Ability  to  produce  crisp, 
concise  graphics  key  consideration.  Edi¬ 
torial  as  well  as  marketing  concepts  need¬ 
ed.  Possibility  of  growing  into  Art  Director 
position.  Excellent  working  environment, 
full  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
6-day  13,000  Zone  4  afternoon  daily. 
Growth  situation  calls  for  aggressive 
executive.  Emphasis  on  experience  in  or- 
anization,  sales,  service.  Salary  open, 
op  benefits.  Quality  living  in  college  area. 
Submit  resume  to  Box  1915,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
medium  size  7-day  ABC  newspaper.  Strong 
on  detail,  promotion  and  leadership.  Zone 
7.  Resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opportunity  in 
Western  part  of  U.S.  Prefer  at  least  5  years 
experience.  Successful  applicant  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  an  aggressive  management 
team.  Prefer  stron^eadership  ability  and 
familiarity  with  all  phases  of  circulation 
systems  and  procedures.  Should  be 
sales-oriented  and  a  self-starter. 

Salary  open,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
pleasant  living  and  working  environment. 

Box  2011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


60,000  6-DAY  PM  Northeast  newspaper  in 
hi^ly  competitive  market  has  an  opening 
at  the  middle  management  level.  Report  to 
circulation  director.  Candidate  should  be 
innovative  and  have  a  proven  record  of 
strong  sales  management  skills.  Good 
starting  salary  and  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  2048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  afternoon- 
Sunday  ABC  newspaper  in  growing  East 
Texas  city.  This  is  opportunity  for  career 
minded  person  with  circulation  training 
looking  for  chance  to  grow.  Vacancy  is  due 
to  death  of  circulation  manager.  Write  or 
call  Wayne  C.  Sellers,  Palestine  (Texas) 
Herald-Press. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Award-winning  20,000  afternoon  daily  in 
Zone  4  seeks  strong  sales-oriented  ad¬ 
ministrator  with  other  major  strengths  in 
dealing  with  people,  problem-solving  and 
planning  and  organizing.  Person  must  be 
an  aggressive,  personable  leader  who  is 
willing  to  participate  in  a  dynamic  man¬ 
agement  team.  It  you  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  and  enjoy  challenges,  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  progress,  send  resume  to  Box 
2040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  a  tactful,  energetic, 
experienced  person  with  proven  outside 
sales  and  phone  room  background.  Must 
be  a  motivator  of  people.  Excellent  be¬ 
nefits  program.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  complete  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Don  K.  Creamer,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  P.O.  Drawer  T,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  33402. 


MANAGER  for  weekly  group  in  tough  com¬ 
petitive  market  near  New  York,  includes  on- 
the-road  selling  as  well  as  management  of 
phone  room.  Challenging  opportunity  for 
growth-oriented  person  with  imagination 
and  drive.  Starts  at  $10,000  but  this  is  a 
sales  job  and  right  person  can  make 
$13,000  first  year.  Box  2065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 

Excellent  opportunity  for  responsible,  ag- 
ressive,  goal-oriented  individual  who  has 
ad  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Strong  classified  sales  background  a  must, 
classified  management  desirable;  however 
will  also  consider  retail  management. 
Applicant  must  be  able  to  inspire  staff  by 
example,  showing  as  well  as  telling,  de¬ 
velop  ways  to  strengthen  classified  de¬ 
partment  through  promotion  and  person¬ 
nel  training.  Must  be  resourceful  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  new  ideas. 

Job  is  challenging,  demanding  and  reward¬ 
ing.  Attractive  fringe  benefits. 

If  your  have  leadership  qualities  and  ability 
to  generate  enthusiasm  in  people  around 
you,  apply  today  giving  complete  resume, 
including  salary  requirements,  to  Tom 
Kamerer,  Personnel  Manager,  Telegraph 
Herald,  Box  688,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
AD  MANAGER 

Exceptional  opportunity  with  one  of  New 
England's  top  Image  producing  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  Tor  professional  with  proven 
track  record  in  sales  management. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  with  a  strong 
background  in  all  phases  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  management. 

Excellent  starting  salary  and  company  be¬ 
nefits,  including  fully  paid  company  life 
insurance,  health  insurance,  retirement 
plan,  etc. 

Submit  resume  stating  salary  requirements 
to  Box  2002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

6-day,  21,0<X)  Zone  4  daily  is  seeking  tal¬ 
ented  person  to  supervise  staff  of  5  in 
growing  market.  Applicant  must  have  prior 
newspaper  and  classified  experience. 
No.  2  person  seeking  advancement  or 
managers  on  smaller  dailies  should  apply. 
Excellent  benefit  program.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  2022,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CONSULTANTS 


CIRCULATION 

PROMOTION 

Business  publications.  New  York  area, 
with  lOM  circulation  and  potential  6  times 
present  figure,  invites  outside  circulation 
promotion  experts  to  help  us  reach  our 
goals.  Write  Box  2045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Zone  4  daily.  13,000  circulation  PM  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  sales  leader  who  can  direct 
top  flight  staff.  Personality,  leadership, 
experience  “musts”  for  competitive  situa¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
National  specialty  publication  has  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  run  department,  sell,  do 
PR.  Future  with  bigger  papers  in  family- 
owned  group.  At  least  2  years  display  ex¬ 
perience.  Some  travel.  Ideal  Zone  9  com¬ 
munity.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 
Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  organize 
sales  staff  on  California  county-wide 
weekly.  Salary  plus  commission  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  to  Peter  Criss,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Mt.  Tamalpais  Sentinel, 
P.O.  Box  571,  San  Anselmo,  Calif.  94960. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  wanted  for 
5000  circulation  weekly,  good  town. 
Mostly  sales,  some  help  with  other  phases 
of  offset  paper.  College,  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Write  fully.  Cal  Lambert,  Grant  County 
Herald  Independent,  Box  310,  Lancaster, 
Wise.  53813. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  college  tab¬ 
loid,  publishes  Monday  through  Friday. 
1976  gross  will  be  $500,000.  Aggressive 
on  sales;  patient  in  management.  Will  di¬ 
rect  all-student  sales  staff.  Modest  salary, 
full  time  assistant  and  normal  fringes. 
Newspaper  is  independent  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  it  serves.  Write  today  for  standard  ap¬ 
plication,  stating  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter.  Write  C.  E.  Barber,  Indepen¬ 
dent  Florida  Alligator,  P.O.  Box  14257, 
Gainesville,  Fla.  32604.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Award-winning  suburban  newspaper 
group  is  looking  for  a  take-charge  ad¬ 
vertising  director  to  lead  us  to  even 
greater  heights.  A  great  opportunity 
to  run  your  own  show  and  join  a  pro¬ 
fessional  winning  team.  Good  salary, 
bonus  and  a  full  range  of  company 
benefits  including  profit  sharing. 
Send  resume  stating  qualifications 
and  salary  requirements  to; 

Tom  Jones,  President 

TAZEWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

100  Detroit  Ave. 

Morton,  III.  61550. 


BRIGHT  PERSON  ready  to  move  up  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  possibly  Assistant 
to  Publisher.  Strong  in  ideas,  promotion 
and  people  management.  Large  Area  5 
weekly,  part  of  a  young  growing  group. 
Send  resume,  references,  availability  date 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2007, 
Editor  &  Publisner. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
35,000  Morning-Evening- Sunday 
Zone  3 

We  seek  an  aggressive,  creative  advertis¬ 
ing  director  to  direct  the  total  advertising 
function  of  our  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  experience 
in  retail,  national  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments,  with  prior  experience  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  motivation  of  sales  staffs. 
Salary  commensurate  with  background 
and  experience.  Excellent  benefits.  All 
replies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Send 
complete  resume.  Box  1993,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Well  or- 
anized,  energetic  person  with  ability  and 
esire  to  succeed  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  A  great  opportunity  for  a  hard 
worker  on  one  of  America's  finest  20,000 
circulation  dailies  in  a  delightful  college 
town.  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALES 

Major  metropolitan  New  York  daily  seeks 
experienced  display  salesman  for  competi¬ 
tive  market,  to  sell  and  service  local  retail 
accounts.  Good  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  2060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Area  7  daily. 
Must  be  strong  on  sales  and  able  to  direct 
staff  in  conmetitive  situation.  Salary  open. 
Box  2051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES/MARKETING  Direc¬ 
tor  for  state  wide  organization  represent¬ 
ing  more  than  300  daily  and  weekly  papers 
in  Midwest.  Must  have  experience  in 
newspaper  ad  sales,  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion,  familiar  with  ad  agencies,  a  good 
communicator  and  self  starter.  Job  re¬ 
quires  in-state  travel  calling  on  advertisers 
and  agencies,  making  sales  presentations 
and  servicing  existing  accounts.  For  the 
right  person  job  offers  excellent  salary 
plus  bonus,  expenses,  retirement  program 
and  other  fringes  in  addition  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  career  advancement.  Send  letter 
and  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  2055, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  PRO  wanted  to  be  sales  executive 
for  top  ad  agency.  Money  spot  for  a  go- 
getter.  Growth  potential.  Experienced,  re¬ 
ferences.  Call  (516)  829-8872  for  inter¬ 
view. 


WANTED — Community  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  weeklies 
in  competitive  market.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  plan,  manage,  make  major  calls, 
design  basic  ads  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
A  good  job,  with  a  future  for  the  right 
person.  Write  Box  2026,  Editor&  Publisher, 
stating  salary  and/or  commission  required. 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  Feature  writer-general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  active  community  news¬ 
papers  in  central  New  York;  experience 
necessary;  knowledge  of  photography,  lay¬ 
out  and  design.  Submit  published  clip¬ 
pings;  full  or  part  time.  Write  Box  2015, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  state  salary  required. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  .  .  .  sought  by  major 
metro  daily  in  Zone  5  to  head  2-man  busi¬ 
ness  repprting  desk.  Reporting  skills  of 
primary  importance.  Not  seeking  anti¬ 
business  tyro,  but  successful  applicant 
must  understand  place  of  consumer  in 
business  reporting.  Want  someone  to  go 
out  of  office  and  report  the  news  of  busi¬ 
ness,  not  rewrite  handouts.  Must  have  a 
clear  appreciation  that  business  reporting 
is  a  growing  area  of  interest  for  all  readers. 
Must  be  able  to  relate  the  significance  of 
business  to  the  average  reader  without 
being  preachy.  Box  1918,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting.  Unique 
opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips,  resume 
to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  Zone  3  daily, 
competent  to  direct  staff.  Box  1963, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR  for  42,{XX)  seven-day 
daily.  Minimum  3  years  reportorial  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  proven  editing  ability.  No  plod¬ 
ders.  Not  an  executive  job.  Must  supervise 
2  reporters  and  more  than  30  stringers  in 
planning  coverage  in  10-county  area.  Gets 
Kicks  in  turning  long-winded  narratives 
into  crisp  copy.  Possesses  wide  vocabulary 
and  the  restaint  not  to  use  it.  Ability  to 
organize  but  flexible  enough  to  quickly  ad¬ 
just  priorities  to  go  after  the  big  story. 
Write  Dave  Miller,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Bay  City  Times,  311  Fifth  Ave.,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  48706.  No  phone. 


REPORTER 

40,(XX)  Midwest  PM  and  Sunday  seeks  be¬ 
ginner  with  promise  or  reporter  on  smaller 
paper  who  wants  to  move  up.  Highly  com¬ 
petitive  metropolitan  area.  Send  Tetter,  re¬ 
sume  and  clips,  but  only  if  they  de¬ 
monstrate  imagination,  enterprise,  ag¬ 
gressiveness.  Box  1957,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  REPORTER,  to  work  on  either 
Guatemala  or  Costa  Rican  English- 
language  newspaper.  $60  weekly.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips.  The  San  Jose  News,  Apartado 
7-2730,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


TRAINEE  NEEDED  as  reporter  for  small 
daily.  Excellent  future  with  growing  news¬ 
paper  group.  Sports  background  helpful, 
excellent  writing  ability  essential.  Send 
resume,  letter,  etc.  to  Box  1977,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WELL-ORGANIZED  PERSON  with  proof¬ 
reading  and  editorial  production  experi¬ 
ence  wtK>  likes  working  with  details  to  be 
responsible  for  gathering  information  and 
editing  of  well-established  directories 
published  by  trade  magazine  in  New  York 
City.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  needed  for  national 
gun  magazine.  Journalism  degree  prefer¬ 
red,  plus  experience  in  magazine  writing, 
editing.  Substantial  interest  in  firearms 
helpful.  Midwest  location.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR  to  supervise 
night  editorial  operation  of  daily  upward: 
of  54,(XX)  in  New  Jersey.  Strong  supervis¬ 
ory.  makeup,  liaison  with  composing  room. 
Send  resume,  references.  Do  not  call. 
(Charles  Paolino,  Editor,  The  News  Tribune, 
1  Hoover  Way,  Woodbridge,  N.J.  07095. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  20,  1976 
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HELP  WANTED 


Positions 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  7-unit  Urbanite  and/or 
5  unit  Community.  Denver  suburban  chain 
of  15  weekly  newspapers.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  John  Wills,  Sentinel 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  16523.  Denver, 
Colo.  80216. 


PRODUCTION 


PRESS  FOREMAN/PRODUCTION  MAN- 


Wanted  •  •  • 


ACADEMIC 


\  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  WRITER,  look- 
i  ing  tor  good  move  up.  MA.  accomplished 
i  freelancer,  highest  recommendations. 

Teach  reporting,  features,  magazines,  de- 
!  sign  and  PR.  Zones  2,  5,  9  preferable.  Box 
2058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-PRODUCTION  | 

MANAGER— No  more  challenges  here.  I 

Proven  record  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  I 

;  operations.  Exceptionally  strong  in  cost 
I  cutting  and  labor.  Knowledgeable  in  both  l 

i  hot  and  cold.  Box  1759,  Editor  & 

,  Publisher.  j 


GENERAL  MANAGER-OPERATIONS 
I  MANAGER— Knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operations.  Exceptionally 
strong  with  proven  record  in  delivery,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  labor.  Box  1923.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEEKING  GENERAL  MANAGER  and/or  Ad 
Manager  position.  Presently  ad  director, 
locked  in.  Specialist  in  boosting  advertis¬ 
ing  and  holding  line  on  expenses.  Looking 
for  a  new^aper  that  needs  my  experience 
and  ability.  Available  any  time  after 
;  January  1,  '77.  Desire  areas  6-8  or  9.  Sal- 
I  ary  needed— $18,000.  Reply  Box  2013, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS 

PRESENTLY  WITH  TOP  PAPER 
Seek  ad  manager  or  national  manager  slot. 
Top  sales  experience,  references,  resume. 
Box  2021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  CONTROLLER  with  experience  on  daily, 
strong  on  budgets,  seeks  position.  P.O. 
j  Box  925,  Thomasville.  N.C.  27360. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  MARKETING 
1  Executive.  Experienced,  productive,  sea¬ 
soned  executive  with  strong  competitive 
background  in  medium  to  large  size  dailies 
I  and  suburbans.  Possess  depth,  vision,  ex- 
I  cellent  background  and  training  coupled 
I  with  respect  and  reliability  inside  and  out- 
j  side.  Box  2069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


j  YOUNG  CIRCULATOR,  13  years  manage- 
I  ment  experience,  supervision  and  promo- 
;  tion  in  competitive  area  on  AM  PM  publi- 
i  cation.  Presently  assistant  on  medium  size 
I  daily.  Desire  to  relocate  as  manager  or 
staff  position  on  larger  paper  Box  1939, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


10  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  including  5  years 
as  branch  manager  of  large  daily.  Seeking 
permanent  position  as  circulation  manager 
or  branch  manager.  Have  proven  record  in 
organization,  promotions  and  collegtions. 
Zone  3-4-5.  Box  2056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR.  36,  strong 
in  promotion  and  administration,  available 
now.  18  years  in  business.  David  D.  Miller, 
847  Wilson  Ave.,  Mingo  Jet.,  Ohio  43938. 
(614)  282-0892. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Director  for 
small  group.  15  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation.  Will  send  resume 
upon  request.  William  Stackley,  624  Algon¬ 
quin  Dr..  Morristown,  Tenn.  (615)  581- 
1930. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


I  LOVE  SELLING.  Ad  Manager  (29)  wants 
to  relocate  in  Idaho  or  Montana.  Strong  on 
special  sections,  training,  color.  7  years 
weekly,  daily  experience.  Degree,  presently 
emplrryert  Box  2001,  Editor  A  Publisher 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  Zone  4  modern, 
progressive.  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly  with 
circulation  in  excess  of  72(X).  Must  know 
news,  be  a  producer  and  handle  staff  of  5 
reporters,  layout  and  pasteup  front  page 
for  Monday  and  Wednesday  editions. 
Starting  salary  $10,000  plus  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  We  have  rnodern  facilities  and  ours 
IS  a  quality  newspaper.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails.  including  educational  and  experi¬ 
ence  backgrounds.  Box  1986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAKEUP  EDITOR 

The  Arizona  Republic  is  seeking  a  sea¬ 
soned  makeup  copy  editor  to  coordinate 
production  of  the  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  Must  have  experience  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  makeup,  use  of  graphics,  a  sense  of 
timing  in  selection  of  syndicated  columns, 
ability  to  dress  up  pages  and  work  with 
composing  room.  Confidential  replies 
should  include  present  salary,  references 
and  samples  of  work.  Write  Pat  Murphy. 
Editorial  Page  Editor,  The  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic.  P.O.  Box  1950.  Phoenix.  Arizona 
85001. 


OUTDOOR  RECREATION  WRITER  for  out¬ 
doors  and  recreational  sports  assign¬ 
ments.  Must  furnish  top  references  and 
examples  of  work.  Good  salary  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
who  has  2  to  7  years  experience,  good 
academic  background,  an  affinity  for  the 
outdoors,  plus  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
produce  sparkling  feature  copy.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PRINT  PRODUCTION 
The  University  of  Mid-America  (UMA),  a 
consortium  of  six  Midwestern  universities 
which  produces  multimedia  course  mate¬ 
rials  for  non-resident  students,  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  Managing  Editor 
and  Director.  Orfice  of  Print  Production. 
Broad  editorial  experience  in  all  phases  of 
publishing  with  emphasis  in  short-run 
book  production  is  desirable.  Send  resume 
including  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  immediately  to  Dr.  Paul  F.  Merrill. 
UMA,  P.O.  Box  820(36.  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68501.  (402)  467-3671  The  University  of 
Mid-America  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE  seeks  reporter. 
Experience  in  covering  shipping  industry 
important.  Write  Sheldon  Meyer,  Journal 
of  Commerce.  999  Wall  St..  New  York.  N  Y. 
10005 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
Zone  5  morning  daily,  65.(X)0  circulation 
Should  have  police,  courts,  local  govern¬ 
ment  experience.  State  salary  require¬ 
ments.  provide  resume,  clips  first  letter 
Box  20^.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Man  or  woman  for  challenging  assignment 
in  7-member  sports  department  of 
award-winning  daily  newspaper  Experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Good  salary  and  benefits 
Send  full  resume  and  clips  to  Bob  Frisk, 
Sports  Editor,  Paddock  Publications.  P.O. 
Box  280,  Arlington  Hgts.,  III.  6(XX)6.  No 
calls,  please 

GOVERNMENTAL  REPORTERS  come  two 
styles:  the  careful  digger  whose  facts  are 
boring,  and  the  bright  writer  whose  facts 
are  fictional.  Is  there  anyone  out  there  who 
can  give  us  the  best  of  both?  We  need  a 
reporter  who  can  cover  a  beat,  but  knows  a 
good  story  when  he  smells  it  and  can  tell  it 
in  a  way  that  makes  readers  chuckle,  cry  or 
howl  in  outrage.  Medium  sized  daily  in 
Area  7.  Please  send  half  a  dozen  samples 
that  show  both  investigative  and  writing 
skills.  An  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  M  F  Box  2066.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


NOT  INTERESTED  IN 
CHANGING  YOUR  JOB? 

If  you  like  your  job.  then  read  this.  A 
top  editorial  position  is  available  for  a 
news  professional  on  a  new  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  This  news¬ 
paper  will  be  family  oriented  with  a  fresh 
approach  to  national  and  international 
news. 

Are  you  very  experienced,  adventurous,  a 
leader  with  ability  to  teach  and  inspire 
and  a  person  of  impeccable  integrity?  Do 
you  want  a  big  challenge  and  a  big  reward? 
If  you  are  a  person  with  a  long  proven 
record  of  reliability,  then  you  are  the  one 
we  want.  Submit  your  resume  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  2070,  Editor  4 
Publisher 
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FREELANCE 


FINANCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  MAGAZINE 
invites  all  freelancers  to  submit  stories  and 
monthly  features.  Please  include  photos. 
Topics  deal  with  ways  to  make  money: 
franchising,  distribution,  gambling,  in¬ 
vestments.  etc.  Samples.  Financial  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Magazine,^  1623  W.  Melrose  St., 
Chicago.  III.  60657. 


GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  CHIEF 

One  of  America's  outstanding  metro¬ 
politan  papers  is  seeking  a  man  or  woman 
to  direct  its  graphics  coverage  and  pres¬ 
entation. 

We  are  proud  of  our  artists  and  photog¬ 
raphers  already  but  we  think  their  impact 
can  be  even  greater  with  effective  man¬ 
agement  and  coordination.  This  is  why  we 
are  creating  this  new  graphics  chief 
position. 

The  man  or  woman  we  seek  does  not  have  I 
to  be  a  photographer,  but  he  or  she  must  ; 
know  photography.  The  applicant  need  j 
I  not  be  an  artist,  but  must  demonstrate 
■  a  sense  of  imagination,  taste  and  creativ¬ 
ity  in  making  graphics  support  and  en-  I 
I  hance  the  written  word.  i 

:  We  are  looking  for  a  MANAGER  who  can  I 
:  direct  both  the  photo  and  art  department 
;  staffs. 

<  If  you  agree  that  content  is  the  key  to 
good  newspapering.  but  that  content  also 
needs  to  be  well  illustrated  and  presented 
to  reach  the  reader,  we  urge  you  to  apply 
for  this  position. 

Along  with  your  resume  please  send  a 
smalT  number  of  pertinent  work  samples 
to  Box  1976.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR— Medium  size 
daily  seeking  innovative,  self  starter  to 
supervise  organized  mailroom  operation. 
Must  be  proficient  in  inserting  machine 
operation.  Excellent  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  in  Zone  9.  Send  resume  to  Box  1970, 
Editor  4  Publisher 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKET  RESEARCH  MANAGER 
The  person  we  want  has  a  broad  back- 
round  in  media  research.  Will  work 
eavily  with  local  Belden  Study,  be  in¬ 
volved  in  all  statistical  functions,  work 
with  promotion  department  in  sales  bro¬ 
chures  and  market  presentations.  Reply  in 
confidence  to  J.  L.  Sartoiy,  Ad  Director,  , 
Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  P.O.  Drawer  T, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33402. 


PRESSROOM 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  wanted  for  central 
plant  in  Pacific  Northwest,  hot-cold  tvpe 
experience  necessary.  Top  pay.  beneiits. 
Contact  Box  2049.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESS  FOREMAN 

8  unit  Goss  Urbanite  and 

5  unit  Cottrell.  Must  be 
strong  in  people  man¬ 
agement. 

Call  (212)  531-3194 

EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  vou  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the 
rigtit  spot  to  advance  your  career  put  an 
Editor  4  Publisher  Classified  to  work  for 
you. 


AGER— Must  be  able  to  run  and  maintain 
Goss  Cosmo,  also  handle  job  shop  for 
67,(X)0  circulation  weekly.  Send  resume 
to  Peter  Criss,  General  Manager,  Mt. 
Tamalpais  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  571,  San 
Anselmo.  Calif.  949M. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Zone  6  metro  daily  requires  Assistant  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  with  heavy  pressroom 
experience.  Experience  in  both  letterpress 
and  offset  beneficial  Attractive  living 
area.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1950,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the 
area's  finest  commercial  offset  printing 
firms.  Modern  Graphic  Arts  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Times  Publishing  Co. 

The  right  individual  should  have  a  broad 
background  in  offset  printing  manage¬ 
ment:  full  knowledge  of  multi-color  sheet¬ 
fed  presses,  some  web  press  experience, 
and  top-notch  managenal  skills.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  earning  an  excellent  salary,  you'll 
enjoy  the  sunshine  of  Florida's  West  (Joast. 
You'll  also  participate  in  the  area's  finest 
package  of  extras. 

Sound  interesting?  Meet  the  challenge! 
Send  resume  stating  experience  and  salary 
requirements  to 

PERSONNEL  OFFICE 
TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731 


CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
needs  a  well  informed  production  manager 
with  strong  leadership.  Must  know  all 
phases  of  cold  type  production  and  layout. 
$15.CX)0  to  start.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1989.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  sought 
for  major  municipality  in  Northeast. 
Policy-level  position  requires  individual 
with  an  interest  in  government  who  is 
equally  versed  as  an  administrator  and  as  a 
communications  practitioner. 

Applicant  must  have  the  management  abil¬ 
ity  necessary  for  identifying  and  structur¬ 
ing  the  communications  needs  of  a  multi¬ 
level  organization,  internally  and  as  it  re¬ 
lates  externally. 

Background  should  include  experience  in 
the  full  range  of  communications:  press 
and  public  relations,  public  service  and 
commercial  advertising,  newswriting  and 
editing. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume  and  re¬ 
ferences  in  confidence  to  Box  1944,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Experienced  person  needed  for  Zone  5 
firm.  Newspaper  background  a  plus.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  samples  in  confidence. 
Box  2036.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


SALES 

NEWSPAPER 

FEATURES 

Major  company  has  immediate  opening  for 
college  educated,  aggressive  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  cover  Northeastern  states.  A 
background  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  reporting  or  related  field,  extremely 
helpful  Initiative,  self-drive  and  responsi¬ 
bility  are  prerequisites 

SALARY  OPEN 
COMMISSION  AND  LIBERAL 
COMPANY  BENEFITS 
Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence  tO: 

Box  2030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


E&P  Classifieds 
Produce  Jobs 
For  Newspaper  People 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SALESMAN,  MANAGER  daily,  weekly,  ex¬ 
citing  track  record  in  South,  Midwest, 
West,  Available  now.  Call  Bill  Nisbit,  (205) 
943-5865  between  6PM-8PM  CST  or  write 
Rt.  1,  Box  14,  Foley,  Ala.  36535. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  display-classified 
salesman.  Handled  major  accounts  in 
million-plus  department.  Strong  on  layout, 
direct  sales,  promotional  development.  In¬ 
novative  with  fresh  ideas.  Top  references. 
Willing  to  relocate  anywhere.  Write  Lance 
Shultz,  50281  Clarkson-Pancake  Rd.,  Neg- 
ley,  Ohio  44441. 


EDITORIAL 


HEY!  Experienced  editor/reporter  of  ag¬ 
gressive  weekly  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
any  Zone.  Peter  Eichstaedt,  Box  222,  vail, 
Colo.  81657. 


REPORTER,  28,  Air  Force  vet,  BA  English, 
2Vi  years  experience  wire  desk,  police 
beat,  court  beat  seeks  position  on  medium 
sized  paper,  preferably  East  or  West  coast. 
Box  1902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER — Journalist,  news/ 
sports  reporter,  photographer,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Personable,  aggressive,  versatile — 
presently  employed  on  daily  newspaper, 
but  seeking  advancement  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Box  1921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER,  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  (3  years  reporting,  2  years  in  politics 
— 1  year  in  D.C.)  seeks  return  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Prefer  Zones  1,2,5.  Box  1981,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  25.  who  has  experience  rang¬ 
ing  from  community  bi-weekly  to  a  capital 
city  daily  wants  writing  or  desk  spot  on 
daily.  Unafraid  to  do  anything  because  I've 
done  everything.  Have  a  background  in 
straight  news  and  a  fine  touch  for  fea¬ 
tures.  References.  Box  1942,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  and/or  writer.  Excel¬ 
lent  background  on  major  dailies. 
Thoroughly  competent  in  coverage, 
analysis  of  the  business  and  economic 
scene.  Well-rounded  editor.  Let  me  prove 
that  your  financial  section  doesn't  have  to 
be  dull.  Box  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  writer  deskman,  30- 
year  veteran.  Job  phased  out  in  AM-PM 
staff  merger.  Big  8.  Big  10.  Southeastern 
background.  Available  now.  Go  anywhere. 
Bob  Owens,  2620  Jameson  North  #2,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.  68512.  (402)  423-7605. 


EAGER  reporter  on  weekly  seeks  change 
of  scenery  to  small-medium  daily,  any 
Zone,  can  handle  variety  of  assignments. 
Box  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  feature  writer,  experi¬ 
enced  in  hard  news,  layout,  photography, 
copy  editing  and  women's  news,  seeks 
position  on  medium  size  daily  or  special- 
interest  magazine.  BJ.  U.  of  Missouri.  Box 
1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  8000  daily.  14  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  newsroom. 
32,  seeks  reporting/writing  position  on 
larger  newspaper.  Zones  8-9,  Box  1969, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist,  12  years 
major  college,  pro  experience;  seeks  spot 
on  medium  or  metro-sized  daily  AM  or  PM 
in  Zone  l4,5  or  6.  Dan  Murr,  106  High  St., 
New  London,  Ohio  44851:  (419)  929-4451. 


LONG  TIME  CORRESPONDENT,  bureau 
chief  and  editor  for  major  national  news 
magazine  seeks  new  position  in  editorial, 
public  relations  or  academic  (Masters 
plus).  Experienced  around  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Now  I'd  like  a  place  I  can  call 
home.  Box  2006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  PAPERS— New  York  deskman, 
39,  on  "Top  Ten"  daily,  will  accept  less 
money  for  key  job  in  Florida.  Know  make¬ 
up,  wires,  local,  financial,  sports.  Box 
2023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RELIGION  REPORTER,  26,  on  small  daily, 
seeks  similar  position  on  larger  newspaper. 
Hard  working,  aggressive,  knowledgeable 
in  religion  field.  8  years  experience.  Box 
1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  AVAILABLE— 4  years  with 
25M  Zone  2  daily.  Hard  worker,  depend¬ 
able.  Box  1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR,  BSJ,  2  years  managing 
national  medical  and  trade  magazines. 
First  hand  know^w  all  phases  including 
production,  graphics,  layout,  photography. 
Versatile,  dependable,  professional.  Seek 
magazine  or  public  relations  work.  Will 
move.  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  position,  any  Zone.  Government  experi- 
I  ence,  weekly  arid  daily  experience;  general 
'  assignment,  government,  county  court- 
i  house,  features.  Hardworking  and  percep- 
!  tive.  ^x  1941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/EDITOR.  28,  4  years  experi- 
ence,  heavy  on  business  and  interpretive, 
seeks  general  assignment  reporting  job  in 
Zones  6,8.  J-Degree.  Also  experienced  in 
editing,  feature  writing,  photography.  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIGN  SPECIALIST  with  large  metro 
wants  a  challenge — and  responsibility. 
Have  run  news,  sports  and  lifestyle  desks 
on  metro  dailies.  Experienced  arts,  life¬ 
style  writer,  I  can  give  added  dimension  to 
your  “soft  news'’^  coverage— and  other 
areas— as  editor  and  writer.  Box  1987, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER  seeking 
opportunity  with  top  30  market  daily.  Will 
relocate  to  any  Zone.  Currently  writing  for 
middle-major  Zone  1  daily.  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  business.  Have  much  to  offer.  Box 
1995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  grad,  2  years 
general  assignment  reporting  on  major 
Midwestern  dailies,  politics  and  features 
specialties,  fair  and  reserved.  Box  1992, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  would  like  to  take  his  prize-winning 
talents  from  a  medium  size  daily  to 
Washington  or  a  state  capitol  bureau.  Will 
bring  afong  a  Masters  Degree  in  political 
Science  plus  a  genuine  desire  to  hold  pub¬ 
lic  officials  accountable.  Box  2037,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SEASONED  daily  general  assignment 
reporter/photographer  seems  same  or  pos¬ 
sible  editor  post.  Box  2032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  with  economic 
training  seeks  reporting  job  anywhere. 
Editing  and  metropolitan  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  including  Washington  bureau.  Mal¬ 
colm  Ritter,  1737  Bayard  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  55116.  (612)  699-5921. 


SPORTSWRITER:  Have  worked  for  weekly 
chain  for  2V2  years  printing  3  sports  pages 
in  3  different  publications.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  sportswriting,  editing  and  lay¬ 
out.  Seek  sports  position  with  average  size 
daily.  Have  daily  experience.  Box  2039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-WRITER.  Experienced  10 
years  covering  general  and  specialized 
beats.  Want  daily  in  Zone  1 ,  2,  3  or  9.  Know 
camera  and  darkroom.  Also  wire  and 
broadcast  background.  Box  2041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER  with  2  years 
weekly  experience  wants  to  move  to  daily. 
Profiles  and  people  pieces  a  specialty. 
Have  also  done  rock  and  roll  reviews  for  3 
major  dailies.  Excellent  clips  to  prove  a 
point.  Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOOSIER  PUBLISHERS:  Former  prize¬ 
winning  Indiana  reporter.  Congress  press 
aide,  wants  to  edit  quality  offset  weekly. 
Box  2059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  26, 
with  3  years  general  assignment,  court, 
police  and  political  reporting  experience 
for  large  daily  seeks  new  writing/reporting 
or  editing  challenge.  Feature  writing  a 
specialty.  Box  2043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  similar 
position  on  PM  newspaper.  Promotional 
ability.  Compatible  staff,  modern  plant  a 
must.  Prefer  5-day  work  week.  Only  news¬ 
papers  which  desire  superior  sports  page 
considered.  Available  immediately.  Please 
contact  Wes  Dumont,  Box  360,  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico  87701. 
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EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  I2V2  years  experience, 
seeks  move  to  daily  where  management 
believes  sports  is  important.  Daily  column, 
good  sound  writing  and  reporting  and  effi¬ 
cient  management.  Will  consider  any 
sound  offer.  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  YEARS  ON  DAILY,  including  general  as¬ 
signment,  police  and  local  government, 
seeks  challenging  position.  Hard  worker 
looking  for  good  future,  quality.  Box  2047, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  age  29,  with  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  desires  reporting  or  editing 
job  in  the  South.  Additional  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  editor  and  feature  writer  with  a 
university.  Available  in  December.  Box 
2042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENSITIVE,  award-winning  feature  writer. 
Age  34.  Editorial,  general  news  and  Sun¬ 
day  Supplement  background.  Skilled  in 

Photography,  copy  editing  and  layout, 
eeks  the  progressive  publication  wishing 
to  upgrade  its  feature  and/or  weekly 
magazine  staff.  Clips  from  major  dailies. 
Box  2054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1975  UPl  Investigative  Reporting  Award- 
Winner,  whose  efforts  led  to  the 
November,  1976,  conviction  of  4  nursing 
home  owners  on  Medicaid  fraud  charges, 
seeks  law  reporting  position  with  growing 
newspaper.  Steve  Rothman,  140  N.  8th 
Ave.,  Des  Plains,  III.  60016.  (312)  824- 
6006. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  of  Zone  6,  10,000  daily 
enjoys  present  position  but  wishes  to  relo¬ 
cate  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Will  consider  other 
offers.  Tireless  worker  has  over  1V5  years 
at  present  job  with  4  years  overall  experi¬ 
ence.  Clips  and  references  ready  when  you 
are.  Box  2046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


GOOD  REPORTER,  15  years  covering  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  has  20  hours  a  week 
available.  Good  contacts.  Try  me.  Box 
2038.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  COUPLE  embarking  on  ex¬ 
tensive  Central  and  South  American  motor 
trip  wishes  to  string  for  additional  publica¬ 
tions.  Highly  qualified  in  many  diversified 
fields.  Contact  immediately  for  details, 
leaving  December  10.  Favara,  720  36th 
Ave.  N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33704.  Ph: 
(813)  525-5759. 


PHOTO JOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  36,  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  opportunity.  MS  (Journalism),  UCLA. 
Weekly  and  freelance  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Fuliv  equipped.  Please  write;  Jim 
Biltchik,  1910  Ocean  Front,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif,  90405, 


AMBITIOUS,  AWARD-WINNING  photo¬ 
grapher,  5  years  experience  on  dailies. 
Portfolio,  resume  on  request.  Would  prefer 
city  daily.  Box  1952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


HARDWORKING,  AMBITIOUS  23-year-old 
photographer  seeks  challenging  career  as 
photojournalist.  Have  gained  experience 
working  on  weekly.  Will  relocate.  Jeff  An¬ 
derson,  170  Nottingham  Rd.,  Ramsey, 
N.J.  07446. 


MATURE  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  a  good 
background  seeking  a  career  with  a  picture 
orientated  paper.  Sensitive  and  hardwork¬ 
ing,  willing  to  relocate.  Contact  Stephen 
Burns,  67  Bergen  St.,  Westwood,  N.J. 
07675.  (201)  664-7460. 


LOOKING  FOR  POSITION  on  larger  staff, 
chief  photographer  of  20,(XX)  daily,  any 
region.  Resume,  portfolio,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEADLINE-ORIENTED  freelancer  tired  of 
hustling.  Looking  for  news  or  magazine 
work.  Also  do  layout,  write.  35mm  is  what  I 
Leica.  Low  pay  OK  for  right  job.  Box  2019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  is 
seeking  to  return  to  newspapers  where  my 
skills  will  be  utilized  fully.  Previous  TV 
news  experience  can't  compare  to  ability 
with  stills.  6  years  newspaper  experience. 
Clips  and  portfolio  are  available.  Car  is  2 
way  radio  equipped.  Call  before  3  PM 
Eastern  time  (616)  538-7744,  Monday- 
Friday.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-8.  Jo.  L.  Keener, 
642  S.W.  36th,  Wyoming,  Mich.  49509. 


VERSATILE,  hardworking,  affordable, 
well-equipped  photographer-reporter 
seeks  news  job.  12  years  daily  experience. 
Twice  victim  of  layoffs.  Terry  J.  Tripp, 
1323  Ave.  G,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  52627. 
(319)  372-2969. 


PHOTOEDITOR — Extensive  commercial 
and  photographic  educational  back- 

f [round.  Creative,  hard  worker,  intelligent, 
nterested  in  house  organ,  magazine  or 
newspaper.  Box  2067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  37  years  old, 
25,000  daily  with  proven  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Looking  for  larger  challenge  with 
larger  daily.  All  replies  answered.  Box 
1907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced,  capable  leader  with  highly 
successful  conversions  to  all  cold  type  and 
electronic  copy  processing  systems.  Good 
all-round  newspaper  experience,  degree, 
and  accustom^  to  dealing  with  craft  un¬ 
ions.  Consider  any  area  but  prefer  SNPA 
territory.  Box  2018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  PR  specialist.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Extensive  writing,  working  with  all 
media — biomedical,  energy,  environment, 
food  and  industrial  subjects.  Box  2052, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Greater  access  to  media 

In  the  current  issue  of  The  Bi4lletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Julius  Duscha.  director  of  the 
Washington  Journalism  Center, 
examines  the  low  degree  of  public  trust 
in  media  (“Opinion  polls  show  strong 
public  support  for  controls  over  the 
media")  and  says: 

“If  American  media  are  to  survive  as 
free,  unfettered  forces  during  the  next 
century,  ways  must  be  found  for  greater 
access  by  more  people  to  printing  presses 
and  broadcasting  waves.  For  a  while 
in  the  late  1960's.  the  underground  press 
seemed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
medium,  but  the  underground  papers 
have  not  continued  to  flourish.  The  cold 
type,  offset  printing  methods  they  used, 
however,  are  still  here,  and  offer  a  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  way  for  struggling  publica¬ 
tions  to  get  started.  .  .  . 

“Looking  ahead  to  the  next  25  years, 
television  will  become  even  more  dom¬ 
inant  as  the  principal  medium  for  both 
news  and  entertainment,  and  as  the  cor¬ 
porations  which  control  television,  radio 
and  the  printed  media  become  larger  and 
more  concentrated  the  pressures  for 
some  sort  of  government  control  over 
the  printed  word  as  well  as  the  broad¬ 
casting  will  become  greater." 

Duscha's  pessimistic  comments 
should  be  of  interest  to  newspaper 
people  because  they  reflect  similar 
thoughts  by  others. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Center 
Magazine,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  con¬ 
tains  a  lengthy  article  by  its  editor, 
Donald  McDonald,  on  “The  Media's 
Conflict  of  Interest."  He  dwells  on 
“media  concentration.”  "media 
monopoly,"  domination  by  the  business 
side,  lack  of  good  reporting,  lack  of  ac¬ 
cess  by  the  public  and  suggests  these 
"remedial  alternatives  to  the  present 
state  of  the  nation's  mass  media:" 

I.  Deconcentration  of  media  owner¬ 
ship;  breaking  up  cross-ownership;  legis¬ 
lation  barring  non-media  ownership  of 
media,  and  media  ownership  of  non¬ 
media  interests,  challenging  the  News¬ 
paper  Preservation  .Act. 

2..  Facilitation  of  the  entry  of  new 
media  into  communities;  governmental 
and  non-governmental  subsidies  to  help 
new  media  get  started;  federal  and/or 
private  subscription  funding  of  a  Public 
Information  Service  in  daily  newspaper 
format;  federal  and  private  support  for 
technological  exploration  to  devise  more 
efficient  ways  to  operate  newspapers. 

}>.  Opening  up  existing  media  chan¬ 
nels;  enforcement  of  Fairness  Doctrine 
by  FCC  with  a  subtle  suggestion  it  might 
be  applied  to  all  communications. 

4.  Developing  the  ethical  and  legal 
bases  of  the  journalist's  professional 


status;  “the  working  journalist  has  only 
as  much  freedom  as  his  employer 
chooses  to  give  him.  The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  guarantees  the  journalist  protection 
from  the  government's  abridgement  of 
his  right  to  report  and  publish.  To  date,  it 
has  offered  protection  from  an  employ¬ 
er's  arbitrary  denial  of  that  freedom." 

An  E&P  reader,  lacking  the  forum  of 
the  above  commentators,  makes  com¬ 
ments  along  the  same  line.  Harry  F. 
Noyes  111  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — with  an 
M.A.  in  Asian  Studies,  four  years  as  an 
Air  Force  Information  officer,  and  three 
years  as  a  reporter  for  a  Texas  daily — 
points  to  the  Daniel  Schorr  case  (and 
E&P's  editorial)  and  contends  editors 
may  reject  but  not  suppress  a  story  and 
reporters  have  the  right  to  publish  their 
stories  where  they  can.  McDonald's  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  Schorr  case  was  similar. 

Noyes  writes,  on  the  basis  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  a  daily  practice  for 
newspapers  to  suppress  stories  for  fear 
of  advertiser  reaction;  he  believes  jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  bad  and  reporters 
should  be  trained  in  a  broad  liberal  arts 
education;  newspapers  overstress  the 
simple  and  the  trivial  neglecting  the  in- 
depth  report;  and  news  media  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  admit  when  they  are  wrong. 

He  suggests  the  press  should  be 
“reorganized"  with  local  monopolies 
“smashed";  no  cross  ownership;  more 
editorial  influence  over  top  policy;  an  in¬ 
dependent  foundation  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  create  media  competition. 

Protect  the  press  from  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  pressure,  he  says,  with  a  gigantic 
“strike  fund"  to  help  newspapers  when 
they  lose  circulation  or  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  printing  unpopular  facts  or  opin¬ 
ions;  encourage  corrections  and  feed¬ 
back;  and  change  the  training  of  jour¬ 
nalists  to  more  emphasis  on  political  sci¬ 
ence,  government  and  urban  affairs,  fi¬ 
nance.  law,  economics,  etc. 

Whether  these  comments  are  typical 
of  the  “pressures  for  some  sort  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control."  mentioned  by  Dusc¬ 
ha.  we  do  not  know.  Newspaper  editors 
should  know  if  they  are  typical  of  opin¬ 
ions  in  their  own  communities  and,  if 
they  are.  we  hope  they  are  listening. 

• 

Common  dictionary 

Webster’s  New  World  Dictionary  of 
the  American  Language,  Second  Col¬ 
lege  Edition,  published  by  Collins- 
World.  has  been  selected  as  the  common 
dictionary  by  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International.  It  marks  the 
first  time  in  more  than  10  years  the  two 
newsservices  have  agreed  on  a  single 
dictionary.  UPl  adopted  Webster's  Third 
in  1%4  while  -AP  stayed  with  Webster's 
Second. 


Metro  Sunday 
has  record  year 

Advertising  sales  and  profits  in  1976 
were  the  highest  in  45  years,  Harry  Det- 
jen,  president  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  told  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  stockholders  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  11. 

Total  billings  of  $54  million  ($5  million 
of  that  in  comics  advertising)  was  14% 
over  last  year  and  the  dividend  to  stock¬ 
holders  was  expected  to  be  up  around 
75%,  or  S900,0()0  compared  to  $504,000 
last  year. 

Detjen  reported  that  over  10  years  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  had  been  more  than 
maintained  in  spite  of  an  almost  doubled 
cost  per  thousand. 

Fred  McCoy,  secretary-treasurer, 
forecast  a  4%  increase  in  billings  next 
year. 

A1  Watkins,  advertising  director  of 
Sunday  and  comics,  said  roto  linage  had 
gone  up  19%  this  year  and  he  forecast  for 
roto  a  9%  increase  in  revenue  and  a  3% 
gain  in  linage  for  1977.  For  comics  he 
predicted  a  10%  gain  in  revenue. 

Billings  for  comics  advertising,  he 
said,  had  only  been  higher  three  times 
since  1%0.  The  medium  needs  a  strong 
image  promotion,  he  said,  because  of 
high  account  mortality  due  to  the  fact 
that  ad  agencies  view  it  as  a  marginal 
medium. 

Stockholders  were  told  that  Metro's 
Creative  Service  is  preparing  localized, 
personalized  presentations  for  news¬ 
paper  use  at  the  local  level  to  help  mem¬ 
bers  develop  retail  linage. 

A  brief  preview  of  a  new  roto  presen¬ 
tation  for  1977  was  shown  in  which 
Metro  uses  a  new  approach  of  “selling 
the  field."  It  showed  how  a  million  dollar 
budget  spent  in  television  would  buy  16 
30-second  spots  compared  to  five  con¬ 
secutive  color  pages  in  Sunday  roto 
magazines  including  Metro.  Parade, 
Family  Weekly  and  independents.  The 
maximum  television  audience  would  be 
less  than  the  print  audience  even  when 
discounted  by  the  viewers-per-page  fac¬ 
tor. 

• 

Thomson  buys  daily 

Newark  (Ohio)  Daily  Advocate,  22,927 
circulation  evening  paper,  owned  for 
more  than  60  years  by  the  family  of  John 
D.  Spencer,  president,  has  been  acquired 
by  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  of  Des 
Plaines,  111.  Thomson  owns  nine  other 
newspapers  in  Ohio. 

• 

Hendrix  picks  agency 

Hendrix  Electronics  Inc.,  Manchester, 
N.H.,  has  appointed  Agrafiotis  &  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.,  Manchester,  as  its  ad 
agency  for  word  processing  and  graphic 
arts  systems. 
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DodgenvcNs  haye  goiii 
yiihere  a  counts. 


In  mecliums  with  a  difference  you  can  measure. 


We  leave  it  to  you  to 
iust  how  wel 
medhim-duties 
up  against  the 
competition. 

But  there  are  a  few  differences  we’d 
like  to  point  out.  Differences  you 
can  measure.  In  a  lot  of  important 
areas.  Differences  that  can  really 
add  up.  Especially  in  the  long  run. 

Quaffied  fleets  can  count 
on  a  *250  alowanoe. 

If  you  have  ten  or  more  registered 
cars  or  trucks  ^ 
and  enroll  in 


Chrysler’s 
Fleet  Pur¬ 
chase  Pro¬ 
gram,  we’ll  give  you  a  $250  fleet 
mlowance  for  eve^  new  Dodge 
medium  ^u  buy.  Contact  any 
Chrysler  Fleet  office  for  details. 

Dodge  mMiums  measure 
up  to  your  needs  with  a 
nil  ine  of  tracks  on  eight 


Dodge  builds  28 
different  medium-duty 
models  for  a  full  range 
of  applications.  From 
14,800  to  29,760 
pounds  GVW.  Your 
Dodge  Dealer  either  already  has  the 
model  you  need  or  can  get  it  for 
you  quickly. 

Dodge  engines  have  a 


Every  Dodge  Truck  engine  has 

firemium  design  features  for  long 
ife.  An  Electronic  Ignition  System 
for  quick,  sure  starts  to  help  you 
keep  deliveries  on  schedule. 

I  The  360-3  V8. 

Leave  it  to  Dodge  to 
offer  a  proven  V8 
that’s  just  the  right 
size  for  hauling 
medium-duty  loads. 

_ J  An  efficient  design 

gives  you  less  downtime.  And  that 


adds  up  to  savings.  Dodge’s  wrap¬ 
around  hood  gives  a  lower  hood 
opening  for  faster  routine  service. 
And  since  the  hood  opens  almost 
straight  up,  servicing  components 
against  the  firewall  is  easier. 

Dodge  KaryVans  measure 
uptoycur  deivery  needs. 

Ka^Vans  are 
delivery  trucks 
l^m  ^  with  cargo  boxes 
already  attached. 
They’re  ready  to 
go  to  work.  And 
Dodge  builds 
them  in  two 
sizes.  Light-duty  CB300  KaryVans 
(shown)  with  big  10-  or  12-foot-long 
.  boxes.  And  medium-duty  KaryVans 
with  great  big  12-  to 
22-foot-long  boxes. 

Dod^tnicks  MseTrats 

got  itiwliere 
it  counts. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWS  SERVICE  REPORTERS  Alan  Horton,  left,  and  Carl  West. 


Black  bag  funds 


What  are  military  black  bag  funds? 

Until  last  July,  no  one  outside  the  top  ranks  of  the 
Pentagon  could  tell  you — and  they  wouldn't.  But  on 
July  24,  Carl  West  and  Alan  Horton  informed  readers 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  across  the  nation 
just  what  these  funds  are.  The  reverberations  still 
haven't  subsided. 

Black  bag  funds,  the  reporters  disclosed,  are 
taxpayers'  money  originally  appropriated  for  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  but  diverted  covertly  by 
them  to  pamper  traveling  members  of  Congress 
whom  the  services  wish  to  influence.  They  amount 
to  some  $300,000  annually  and  have  been  used  to 
buy  the  lawmakers  everything  from  fancy  dinners 
to  prostitutes. 

Black  bag  money  actually  paid  for  an  ocean  jaunt 
on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  for  one  much-traveled 
House  member  and  his  wife.  And  these  funds  paid 
many  of  the  expenses  of  a  prominent  senator,  his 


wife  and  aides  while  they  vacationed  at  seaside 
cottages  at  Air  Force  bases  in  Florida  and  California. 

Since  that  opening  report,  Horton  and  West  have 
continued  to  paint  detailed,  often  sensational 
pictures  of  the  abuses  of  overseas  and  domestic 
junketing  by  U.S.  Congressmen. 

Their  tireless  efforts  over  six  months  have  won 
them  praise  from  Congressional  reformers,  readers 
and  many  military  men  interested  in  ending  practices 
they  considered  demeaning  and  dishonest.  They 
also  have  earned  the  enmity  of  those,  mainly  in 
Congress,  who  regard  it  as  their  natural  right  to 
spend  taxpayers'  money  for  Rest  and  Relaxation  from 
the  rigors  of  "legislating." 

With  the  stories  of  digging  reporters  like  Horton 
and  West,  Scripps-Howard  News  Service  will 
continue  to  inform  readers  of  the  misuse  and  waste 
of  their  tax  dollars. 


Scripps-Howard  News  Service 

Call  or  write  UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  New  York.  N.Y. 


